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THE FAR EAST IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Professor KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Not long since an attractive little book 
appeared with the novel title, ‘‘That Un- 
travell’d World.’’ It was on China; it 
was illustrated by quaint drawings, and 
it was delightfully written. The authors 
confessed that none of them had been in 
the Middle Kingdom—hence the title—but 
they had obviously read diligently on the 
subject and they made surprisingly few 
mistakes. The most interesting feature of 
the volume, however, was that it was the 
work of schoolboys. In an aristocratic sec- 
ondary school, not in China or on the Pa- 
cifie coast, but in Massachusetts, half way 
around the world from the Middle King- 
dom, a class had been studying China sev- 
eral times a week for a year, and this was 
the result. An enthusiastic master, a 
group of boys in their teens and, above all, 
a fascinating subject had combined to pro- 
duce a volume novel in the history of pub- 
lishing and of education. 

This is but symptomatic of what is hap- 
in American education. Recently 
another volume has come out, about the 
size of the first, but this time in the nature 
of a catalogue. It lists the colleges and 
universities offering instruction on China 
and Japan and contains a brief description 
of each of the courses, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in each and the names of the 


pening 


teachers. It is the kind of book that com- 
pilers of statistics and issuers of question- 
naires delight in. Even to the layman 
who knows little and cares less for such 
things, the book is significant. It is con- 
fessedly propaganda, of a dignified kind, 
but it is issued not by agents of China and 
Japan, but by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. This body 
is made up of well-known American edu- 
cators, business men and publicists of the 
highest standing, who initiated and financed 
the work, not because they had personal 
axes to grind but because they believed 

and believe—in the growing importance of 
the Far East for Americans. Thoughtful 
and the over 
awakening to the necessity of Americans 


men women country are 
being intelligent neighbors to the peoples 
on the west coast of the Pacific. 

Moreover, the that an 
amazing number of institutions are offer- 
ing instruction on China and Japan. One 
would expect this of the great universities 
of the Pacific Coast—Stanford, California 
and Washington—confronting, as they do, 
the Far East, and it is not surprising that 
each of these has a well-established depart- 
ment on the Far Orient, with a large va- 
riety of courses enrolling many students 
Nor is it a matter of wonder that nearly 


volume shows 
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all the major universities of the rest of the 
country have an array of courses which 
offer everything from the most general 
survey of the Far East for the mildly in- 
terested to the specialized study which only 
the most serious-minded desire. Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale—each is well 
represented. What is surprising is that 
supposedly provincial state universities in 
the middle west and small college after 
small college in the far west, the Mississippi 
Valley and on or near the Atlantic sea- 
board are giving instruction on China and 
Japan. The compiler declares that in the 
academic year 1927-28, 111 colleges and 
universities were offering 281 courses on 
the Far East, and that in these courses 
over six thousand students were enrolled. 
If the picture included what is being done 
in our primary schools, our high schools 
and our private secondary schools, it would 
be still more impressive. 

The story of how some of these institu- 
tions were provided with funds and libra- 
ries for instruction in the Far East is inter- 
esting. A good many years ago a stranger 
appeared in the president’s office of Co- 
lumbia University and asked the privilege 
of founding a chair for the study of 
Chinese culture. When the president had 
sufficiently recovered from his surprise at 
the offer, unsolicited, of funds, he asked 
his caller his motive. The stranger said 
that his Chinese servant, whom he had had 
for years on the Pacific Coast, had been of 
such sterling character that he believed 
that a civilization which could produce him 
must be worthy of study. For this pur- 
pose he gave a total of nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars. The donor was General 
Horace W. Carpentier, and the chair to- 
day bears the name of his Chinese domestic, 
Dean Lung. The endowment has been 
sufficient not only for the salaries of a 
teaching staff, but also to collect an excel- 
lent Chinese library. General Carpentier 
likewise gave an endowment to the Uni- 
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versity of California for the purchase of 
books concerning Asia. In doing so he was 
making more effective a gift of the early 
days of that university, of Senator Edward 
Tompkins, to found a professorship of 
Oriental languages. The late Charles M. 
Hall, who accumulated a fortune through 
aluminum, made provision in his will for 
assisting American educational institutions 
in certain parts of Asia, China among 
them. In accordance with the general 
purposes of Mr. Hall, the trustees of the 
estate founded, in 1928, the Harvard. 
Yenching Institute—Yenching being the 
name of a university in Peiping (Peking 
mostly American in its origin and support. 
The purpose is to assist advanced work in 
Chinese culture and archeology in Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities in China, and 
especially in Yenching. Harvard is to be 
the center in this country for research and 
for the training of competent assistants, 
both American and Chinese. Mr. Charles 
W. Wason, of Cleveland, a wealthy grad- 
uate of Cornell, was a semi-invalid during 
his later years and occupied his days by 
amassing a large collection of works on 
China in the English language. By his 
will he bequeathed this to his alma mater, 
together with funds for completing and 
administering it. One of the best libraries 
of Japanese books in the United States, to- 
gether with a good working collection of 
Chinese books, has been gathered for Yale 
by a modest Japanese scholar, Professor 
Asakawa, who is probably the greatest liv- 
ing authority on Japanese feudalism. At 
the University of Washington, a clergyman, 
Dr. H. H. Gowen, for years in charge of 
one of the largest parishes of Seattle, out 
of an interest in the East of Asia gave 
courses in China and Japan as a kind of 
avocation. As time passed, the enrolment 
grew, business men of the city and univer- 
sity officials became more and more con- 
vinced of the importance of what was be- 
ing done—for Seattle has especially impor- 
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tant commercial relations with the Orient— 
and to-day Dr. Gowen makes this teaching 
his major work, another professor has been 
added to his staff and in the departments 
of sociology and foreign trade are teachers 
devoting special attention to the Far East. 

No complete record has been made of 
why the six thousand students chose to 
take courses on the Far East. Here and 
there, however, are facts which seem to 
show that the motives are not transient, 
but are likely increasingly to be prominent. 
In the Pacifie Coast institutions, students 
naturally have a more or less definite im- 
pression that they should know something 
of the peoples to the west of them and that, 
as trade with the Orient increases, this 
knowledge may sometime have commercial 
value. In the Pacific Coast states are 
American-born Chinese and Japanese, and 
many of these, as they come on to the uni- 
versities, wish, properly, to knuw some- 
thing of the language and culture of their 
ancestors. In the middle west and the east 
are a few students who hope to go to the 
lar East in commerce or diplomacy—more, 
usually, from the desire to see strange 
countries than from hope of fame or for- 
tune. I recall one man, whose father is 
nationally known in politics, who became 
so interested in China through a year’s 
residence in the country that he decided to 
give his life to specializing in its history. 
Here and there are others like him. There 
are numbers of men and women who are 
planning on a missionary career in China 
or Japan and, rightly, desire something of 
a knowledge of the country before sailing. 
Most of those who take courses on the Far 
East do so because they feel that here are 
peoples and cultures of importance of which 
they know little or nothing. One profes- 
sor of American history regularly advised 
his sophomore students, as they finished 
the year with him, to elect their next his- 
tory in a field outside of Europe and 
America—just as a matter of broadening 
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their horizons. That, naturally, sent a 
number into a course in Chinese history. 

Here and there are students from our 
colleges and universities who are wishing 
to see China and Japan for themselves. 
For many years a few have made the 
‘‘erand tour’’ after graduation and have 
included the Far East in their itinerary. 
The number of these is increasing. To 
them are being added special groups of 
students who visit China and Japan during 
the summer vacation. The heat makes the 
time unpropitious, but youth regards as a 
lark what cautious middle age shuns. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association lately 
has engineered at least two such ‘‘pil- 
grimages of friendship’’ from the Pacific 
Coast, and one journalist-traveler on his 
own responsibility has led two somewhat 
similar expeditions. All have had unique 
opportunities for seeing more than the 
coast cities and the beaten tourist paths. 

The enterprising and far-seeing presi- 
dent of an Oregon college has been respon- 
sible for having distinguished visitors from 
the Orient lecture in several institutions on 
the Pacific Coast. His plan has been to 
have the lecturer in residence on each 
campus for a week or more and thus to 
give opportunity for unhurried contacts 
with students. 

Institutes of international education pro- 
moted largely by college and university 
administrators are giving to the more 
thoughtful members of the public, espe- 
cially to teachers, opportunities to study 
the Far East as well as Europe. 
every year the Williamstown Institute of 
Polities has a section on some phase of the 
Far East. In a similar organization on 
the Pacific Coast China and Japan prop- 
erly loom large. In the summer of 1925 
the University of Chicago, under the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, 
conducted a notable institute on Far East- 
ern affairs. 

It is not only in colleges and universities 


Almost 
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that this growing interest in the study of 
the Far East is to be found. The Japan 
Society and the China Society have existed 
now for several years, in part for the pur- 
pose of promoting in this country a sym- 
pathetic understanding of these lands. In 
at least one of our Pacific Coast cities are 
Japan and China clubs made up partly of 
merchants engaged in trade with these 
countries. Bodies such as the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Foreign Policy 
Association in their publications and meet- 
ings pay almost as much attention to the 
Far East as to Europe. 

Some of our libraries and museums, 
moreover, are seeking both to interest the 
general public and to provide materials for 
those scholars who wish to engage in re- 
In Washington itself, as is fitting, 
one of 


search. 
are two remarkable collections, 
books on China in the Library of Congress 
and one of Chinese and Japanese art in the 
Freer Gallery. The Library of Congress 
possesses the largest collection of Chinese 
books outside of China. That it has them 
is due largely to the initiative of a man 
whose original interest was not in China 
at all and who to this day could probably 
not read one of the books which he has in- 
duced the library to acquire. Dr. Walter 
T. Swingle is primarily a specialist on agri- 
culture. As one of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture he superintended the 
search for and importation from China of 
plants which might prove useful in the 
United States. This led to an interest in 
the Chinese literature on plants and on 
agriculture. Dr. Swingle soon discovered 
that as late as 1700 or 1800 there were 
more printed books in China than in all 
the rest of the world put together and that 
here was a literature which Americans 


ought to have available. With the kindling 


imagination which is one of the character- 
isties of this charming and versatile scholar, 
Dr. Swingle persuaded the not unwilling 
authorities of the library to embark on the 
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gathering of Chinese books. New shelves 
are continuing rapidly to be added, not 
only on agriculture but on a great range of 
subjects. 

The Freer Museum, as is well known, jis 
the result of the interest and munificence 
of the late Mr. Charles L. Freer, who, hav- 
ing brought together a great collection of 
Chinese and Japanese art in his lifetime, 
made provision for perpetuating and add- 
ing to it after his death. 

A quiet American business man, Mr. G. 
M. Gest, has for some years pursued the 
useful hobby of collecting Chinese books. 
A magnificent library is the result, which, 
for at least the time being, is deposited 
across the Canadian line with McGill 
University. 

In Chicago, attached to the Field Mu- 
seum, is one of the most learned men of 
the country, and without doubt our great- 
est American Sinologist, Dr. Berthold Lau- 
fer. It would require a separate article 
even to list Dr. Laufer’s publications 
Most of them are too erudite to be more 
than caviar to the multitude, but to the 
specialists on China they are indispensable. 
Dr. Laufer has at his command not only 
Chinese, but living and dead languages in 
Central Asia, some of which are unfamiliar 
even by name to any but a few savants 
Dr. Laufer has been instrumental in ob- 
taining collections of Chinese books for two 
of Chicago’s libraries. He has also been 
chiefly responsible for gathering and ar- 
ranging the remarkable array of objects 
which fill some of the great galleries of the 
new Field Museum and which illustrate 
Chinese culture in all eras of its develop- 
ment, from its earliest stages to the present. 

Elsewhere in museums through the coun- 
try China and Japan are beginning to come 
into their own. It is a poor art gallery 
that does not have at least a few examples 
of Chinese and Japanese painting, bronze, 
seulpture and ceramics. The American 
Numismatic Society, in New York, has 4s 
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one of its most prized possessions what may 
be the most complete collection of Chinese 
eoins in the world. The great expeditions 
led by Roy Chapman Andrews for the 
American Museum of Natural History have 
helped to bring Mongolia well into our 
American consciousness. 

Each year sees some additional indica- 
tion of this growing serious interest in the 
study of the Far East. Late in 1928 the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
brought together in New York forty or 
fifty specialists on China and, after a day’s 
conference, appointed a Committee for the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies, with Dr. 
Laufer as chairman. This committee al- 
ready has far-reaching plans for the in- 
erease of the study of Chinese civilization 
and the Chinese language in our colleges 
and universities. In the summer of 1929 
a group was formed in New York to initiate 
a center for the study of Japanese culture. 
The occasion was the gift, by Japanese, of 
a magnificent collection of Japanese books, 
which, for the time being, is to be housed 
by Columbia University. In 1929, too, 
Mrs. Elmhirst generously renewed the fel- 
lowship named for her husband, the late 
Willard Straight, which gives three years 
of study, in China, of the Chinese language 
and some phase of Chinese culture to a 
qualified American student. 

Nor must there be forgotten the great 
part played in educating the public by 
Asia, by such less popular but no more 
serious periodicals as Foreign Affairs and 
by a few of our newspapers. 

From all these examples the inference 
would be natural that Americans are 
rapidly becoming thoroughly informed on 
the Far East. As yet, however, this is far 
from being the case. One needs only to 
talk with a few groups of college graduates 
to diseover that, while 111 institutions of 
higher learning are offering courses on the 
Far East, at least three and possibly four 
times that number are offering no courses 
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whatever in the field. Some information 
seeps into these institutions, as into those 
offering special work, through such courses 
as world history, international relations, 
foreign trade, geography, comparative re- 
ligion and the like. An examination of 
the most widely used text-books in these 
subjects, however, discloses how scant is 
the space that is usually given by most of 
them to Japan and China. The majority 
of college students obtain their diplomas 
with about as vague a picture of the peo- 
ples, culture and problems of these lands 
as though they were on another planet. 
We are, moreover, producing compara- 
tively few well-equipped specialists on the 
Far East. Probably the majority of those 
now teaching courses on Japan and China 
are unable to read a page in the language 
of either country, and of those devoting 
their full time to teaching and writing on 
the Far East several have only the barest 
smattering of the language. We would 
scarcely regard as experts on Europe those 
who know neither French, German, Span- 
ish nor Italian, yet so little have our 
scholars studied Chinese and Japanese that 
universities have had to fill some of their 
few chairs in the Far East with men who 
do not possess adequate linguistic equip- 
ment in this field. The consequence is that 
many of our specialists must either confine 
themselves to the study of the foreign rela- 
tions of China and Japan, using only docu- 
ments available in Western languages and 
so getting only part of the story, or to 
popularizing the results of the research of 
English, French and German Sinologists. 
Here and there are exceptions, like Dr. 
Laufer, and the number, fortunately, is in- 
creasing, but it is still entirely too small. 
Only one or two colleges and universities 
allow an applicant for admission to present 
Chinese and Japanese in fulfilment of the 
modern language requirement, and only 
seven offer even elementary instruction in 
one or both of these languages. Our uni- 
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versities have scores of fellowships to en- 
able the impecunious student to delve into 
almost every conceivable subject, but only 
a very few are available for the study of a 
third of the human race. 

Fortunately, the United States govern- 
ment has been building up a consular and 
diplomatie staff trained in Chinese and 
Japanese, and some of its members are en- 
gaging in research, either in the service or 
after resigning to take up other occupa- 
tions. Fortunately, too, missionary socie- 
ties require their representatives to learn 
the language, and some of these take time, 
in the midst of unusually busy lives, to 
make special studies. Were it not for these 
two agencies, and especially the latter, the 
United States would be much poorer in 
well-equipped specialists than it is to-day. 
Our colleges and universities, however, can 
not safely depend upon the diplomatic and 
missionary bodies to fill their teaching 


staffs. They themselves must prepare to 
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train their own scholars. We must have. 
as do France and Germany, men who from 
their youth engage in the scholarly study 
of the Far East. 

While, then, the past few years have wit- 
nessed encouraging progress in the educa- 
tion of the American people in a knowledge 
of their transpacifie neighbors, we still have 
far to go before we can think of ourselves 
as well informed. That we must not longer 
be ignorant would seem to be axiomatic 
Here are great 
civilizations, in themselves worth knowing 
Here, too, are increasing contacts between 
these peoples and ourselves. If we are not 
to blunder, to our own unhappiness and 
theirs, if our culture is to be enriched by 
the best of theirs and theirs by the best of 
ours, we must come to know them better 
and more sympathetically. For leader- 
ship we must look to our educational insti- 
tutions—our schools, our museums, our |i- 
braries and our press. 


peoples with ancient 


THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITIES' 


By President GEORGE F. ZOOK 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


WeE have now definitely arrived at the 
conclusion that universities controlled and 
operated by large municipalities are here 
Moreover, we frequently point to 
the rapid increase in municipal junior 
colleges as lusty youths which may oe- 
easionally develop, as in Detroit, into full 
four-year institutions with power to grant 
There are, too, a fairly large 
number of city teacher-training institutions 
which are carrying on a special form of 
education secondary field. 
These facts when taken into consideration 
with the well-known national tendencies 


to stay. 


degrees. 


beyond the 


1 Delivered on the occasion of the inauguration 
of President Raymond A. Kent at the University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


to-day toward urban education on the one 
hand and publicly controlled institutions 
on the other leave no doubt as to the en- 
larging future before us. In other words, 
there is no question that our municipal 
universities will be large; whether they 
will also be great is yet to be determined. 
That question will depend mainly on 
whether adequate financial support is at 
hand. With the present demand for 
municipal facilities in higher education, 
adequate financial support seems certain, 
provided only there is capable leadership 
in securing proper provisions for it. 

It is only natural, of course, that we 
should think first of municipal taxation as 
the chief source of revenue from which 
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funds may be secured for operation and 
instruction. In municipal universities, as 
in state institutions, the dependence on 
this souree of revenue in the early years 
was more complete than it is at present. 
In 1918, for example, 94 per cent. of the 
income of the University of Akron came 
from taxation. At present the proportion 
obtained from this souree has dropped to 
little more than 50 per cent. At the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, I understand, it is 
approximately one third. At the city col- 
leges in New York it is still proportionately 
high, inasmuch as no general maintenance 
or tuition fees for residents may be charged 
there. 

The principle of the millage tax has been 
introduced into the financial operation of 
municipal universities to a greater extent 
than in state institutions. For example, 
there are now such provisions for the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, the University of Louis- 
ville and the three municipal universities 
in Ohio. The motives in all instances 
were, of course, to secure a fixed amount 
of income which might be depended on 
from year to year and to divorce the se- 
curing of this income from the hurly-burly 
of eity polities. In this tendency the 
municipal universities have also followed 
the example of the public schools. 

That there are some advantages in the 
millage tax no one ean doubt. During my 
four years and more in Akron, for example, 
| have never been requested to appear be- 
fore any city officials or budget commissions 
to defend the university’s budget, which 
for a number of years has been based on 
the full amount of millage permitted by 
state law. Indeed, both by state law and 
by city charter our maximum millage has 
now become practically a legal requirement. 

There is in this situation, however, a 
difficulty which a number of the state in- 
stitutions with millage provisions also ex- 
perieneed, especially in the years imme- 
diately following the great war; namely, 
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the lack of correlation between the amount 
of money raised by a fixed millage tax on 
property valuations and the increase in 
student enrolment. The present millage 
tax of .55 of a mill on property valua- 
tion for Ohio municipal universities was 
adopted in 1906. Since that time property 
valuations have risen rapidly, but not at 
all in comparison to student enrolment. 
In our city, for example, the amount of 
money received from taxation during the 
period from 1922 to 1929 increased by 29.5 
per cent., whereas the increase in student 
enrolment for the same period was 59.4 
per cent. 

There is, therefore, a grave necessity of 
finding other financial resources in order 
to make income keep pace with enrolment 
and to expand and improve the service. 
Obviously the first means is to secure the 
passage of supplementary state legislation 
permitting the municipal university to in- 
crease its millage, as has been done upon 
two oceasions here in Louisville. In New 
York City there is an interesting provision 
of the state law making mandatory a pro- 
portionate increase in taxation from year 
to year not to exceed the rate of increase 
in enrolment over the previous year. For 
example, the enrolment in 1929 at all the 
institutions under the Board of Higher 
Education increased from 9,172 to 10,686, 
or 16.5 per cent. The board, therefore, 
modestly requested only 12 per cent. in- 
crease in its income, which request was at 
once legally mandatory. This provision 
of the law passed in 1926 is doubtless due 
to the genius of our good friend President 
Frederick B. Robinson. Similar provisions 
have not seemed to us possible in Ohio. 
Indeed, there has as yet been no concerted 
effort to increase the millage rate, although 
practically all other forms of public service 
have found such an increase necessary. 

While there are other methods of secur- 
ing financial support for current expenses, 
the city itself remains practically the only 
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source of income for buildings and other 
permanent improvements. To be sure, in 
Detroit, Wichita and Akron, for example, 
the city colleges fell heir to substantial 
amounts of property, including buildings 
and land. In Cincinnati, too, the funds 
for several buildings have been donated by 
friends of the institution. Nevertheless, 
for the most part, municipal universities, 
especially for classroom and _ laboratory 
buildings, will have to depend on city bond 
issues. Obviously the opportunity to se- 
cure adequate funds for this purpose is 
determined not altogether by the needs of 
the institution but also by the general 
financial and governmental condition of 
the city. 

The next obvious method of increasing 
the income of municipal universities is 
through tuition and fees. Here the mu- 
nicipal universities have followed the re- 
cent example of state institutions and have 
raised their fees to such a point that they 
now supply a substantial proportion of the 
institution’s budget. This is particularly 
true in the professional courses of study. 
The tuition, for example, in medicine, den- 
tistry and law at Detroit, Cincinnati and 
Louisville is about as high as it is at other 
engineering and 


universities. Even in 


commerce the University of Cincinnati 
charges both residents and non-residents a 
substantial tuition fee. 


sion, which has become one of the most im- 


The evening ses- 


portant parts of our work, is usually self- 
supporting. So too is all work for non- 
residents at the University of Akron, where 
tuition and other fees cover the full cost 
of the student’s education. Other univer- 
sities such as Cincinnati, Wichita and De- 
troit do not go so far, but they do charge 
non-resident fees which go much further 
toward meeting the full cost of a student’s 
education than is the practice among the 
state institutions. Only in undergraduate 
work, particularly liberal arts, have the an- 
nual fees for residents of the city remained 
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at about $60 to $75, as is the case at the 
City College of Detroit and the universities 
of Wichita, Louisville, Akron and Cincin- 
nati. At the University of Toledo the 
maintenance fee is still very low, and at 
the city colleges in New York instruction is 
gratuitous, charges being allowed only for 
such services as the use of the library and 
supplies consumed by the student. 

It seems clear, therefore, that tuition and 
fees bid fair to become a more important 
factor in the budget of municipal universi 
ties than in that of the state institutions 
Obviously, this seems possible in view of 
the fact that our students, who for the most 
part live at home, are at a minimum of 
expense for board, room, laundry and 
transportation. Also social and other out- 
side student activities do not ordinarily 
loom so large as in other types of institu 
tions. Finally, students who are living at 
home are better acquainted with local em- 
ployment possibilities and are, therefore, 
able during the summer or even during the 
regular college year to earn enough to tak« 
eare of tuition and fees at municipal uni- 
versities without financial embarrassment 

I trust, however, that in our zeal to im 
prove the quality of service which we ¢ 
offer through increased income from stu- 
dent fees, we shall not lose sight of the 
struggle in which many students still en- 
gage, even in our municipal universities, 
in order to secure the advantages of higher 
education. It is still a real trial for many 
of them. 

There is a third means of financial sup- 
port for municipal universities, which as 
yet is not important but which I am con- 
vineed is bound to become so. I refer to 
financial support from the state. I need 
not remind you that the state as such has 
entered the field of higher education in 
such a way as to monopolize the situation 
through state universities and colleges in 
Wyoming, Nevada, Delaware, Arizona and 
New Mexico. In at least one half of the 
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others the state institutions dominate the 
situation in student enrolment and finan- 
cial support. In other words, what we 
choose to eall higher education, beginning 
with the thirteenth year of the educational 
ladder, has been accepted by the several 
states as their financial obligation. I do 
not need to remind you that this is an arbi- 
trary traditional administrative division 
which does not now seem so defensible as 
it did a few years ago. In other words, 
municipal junior colleges as parts of the 
local school system are springing up on 
every hand and bid fair to have a marked 
effect on the administration of education 
in this country. 

Naturally the states have been called on 
for financial support to these junior col- 
leges. There are junior colleges entirely 
supported and controlled by the state in 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Utah, Idaho, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. The two- 
year state normal schools in these and in 
many other states in the union are usually 
local or at least regional institutions of 
comparable grade. In California the jun- 
ior colleges, while under local control, re- 
ceive an initial grant of $2,000 and an- 
nually $100 per student from the state. 

City teacher-training institutions in 
some instances also receive state support. 
lor example, the three municipal teacher- 
training institutions in St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph received from the 
state of Missouri $405,000 for the last bi- 
The city teacher-training schools 
in New York, Rochester and Syracuse re- 
ceive $317,200 for the current year from 
the state of New York. 

Teacher training is everywhere regarded 
in greater degree as a state function and 


ennium. 


obligation than perhaps any other field of 
higher education, and wherever engaged 
in by a municipality appears to merit state 
There seems no reason, however, 
to consider medicine as carried on by the 
University of Louisville and in Detroit any 
the less worthy of state subsidy. 


support. 
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We have, therefore, excellent examples 
of state support for municipal higher edu- 
‘ation in the junior college field and in 
teacher training. There is no very good 
reason why it may not be extended to 
others, because after all the municipal uni- 
versities are often performing the great 
bulk of service in higher education so far 
as the residents of our cities are concerned. 
For example, several years ago a study in 
Akron showed that 75 per cent. of the 
graduates of our public high schools who 
went to college enrolled at the University 
of Akron, while the other 25 per cent. went 
elsewhere, including both state and en- 
dowed institutions. At the present time 
there are 994 residents of Akron enrolled 
at our university, as against ninety-two at 
Ohio State, twelve at Ohio University and 
nineteen at the Kent State Normal College 
only eleven miles away. ‘Twenty-five of 
the ninety-two Akron students at Ohio 
State are enrolled in courses of study not 
offered by the University of Akron. Last 
summer there were 339 students living in 
Akron enrolled at the University of Akron, 
and eighteen from Akron enrolled at Ohio 
State, one at Ohio University and twenty- 
seven at the Kent State College. Obviously 
the University of Akron is performing the 
great bulk of higher education service so 
far as citizens of Akron are concerned. 
This situation exists in much the same 
degree in other cities possessing municipal 
universities, such as Cincinnati, .oledo, 
Detroit, Louisville and Wichita. The state 
may well, therefore, grant modest subsidies 
not only for such recognized state obliga- 
tions as teacher training and medicine but 
even for more general courses of study. 
Already the College of the City of De- 
troit is receiving not only approximately 
$30,000 per year as a general subsidy from 
the state, but also a similar subvention 
from the county in which it is located. 

The question may be raised at once as to 
whether state administration should not ac- 
company state support. <A negative an 
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swer is obvious. The state does not ad- 
minister the publie schools which almost 
universally it subsidizes. On the other 
hand, it may, if it wishes, set standards of 
performance for the various fields of higher 
education. So far as I know, the munici- 
pal universities are perfectly willing to 
have their work compared with that which 
is done at the state institutions. In the 
field of teacher training, for example, it is 
likely to be done on a plane superior to 
that of the state normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges which are compelled to supply 
teachers largely for the rural schools and 
small towns where the standard of prepara- 
tion required is not as high as in the large 
cities. 

From this discussion I conclude that 
from the point of view of example as well 
as sound educational policy the municipal 
universities are well performing a public 
function which otherwise the state might 
be expected to perform and are therefore 
entitled to a generous measure of financial 
support, which I believe will be generally 
recognized in the early future. 

In their very nature it might be assumed 
that municipal universities have cut them- 
selves off from one line of financial sup- 
port, namely, private gifts and endow- 
ments. This has, however, not proved 
to be the case in municipal universities 
any more than at state institutions. The 
alumni of municipal institutions are just 
as grateful for the benefits which they have 
received as those of other institutions, 
though possibly less vocal about it. They 
are willing to contribute toward athletic 
stadiums, and they often leave substantial 
sums of money toward the endowment of 
the institution. At the University uf Cin- 
cinnati, for example, there has been for a 
number of years a supplementary organi- 
zation known as the Endowment Fund As- 
sociation which has been largely responsible 
for an endowment fund which now totals 
more than $7,000,000 and provides ap- 
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proximately one third of the annual income 
of the institution. The University of 
Louisville, too, has received some splendid 
gifts from its friends. As these institu- 
tions grow in years and increase in signifi- 
cance there can be no doubt but that gifts 
of this nature will be larger and more 
numerous. I do not see how any citizen 
of a city can choose a better means of per 
petuating his name than by investing his 
money in the youth of his city. 

There are, too, supplementary facilities 
which can be made an integral part of the 
university’s plant without incurring the 
direct expense for the same. The large 
public library and the art museum in De- 
troit costing millions of dollars are almost 
contiguous to the city college building 
It is, therefore, quite unnecessary to dupli- 
eate these features. Indeed, so far as the 
college is concerned they form a part of its 
facilities on a monumental scale whic! 
would otherwise be quite impossible. The 
lovely art museum on the campus of thie 
municipal university of this city is anot! 
illustration of the same wisdom and fore- 
sight. The great stadium which is used 
for musical concerts in the summer at the 
College of the City of New York is another 
example of the same kind of econom) 
Indeed, if our leaders of municipal univer- 
sities are wise we shall make of our insti- 
tutions not mere collections of classrooms 
and laboratories, but great cultural centers 
combining with them as far as possible the 
city’s museums and libraries, thereby mak- 
ing it unnecessary to duplicate these facili- 
ties and giving a real educational trend, 
now so often absent, to their development. 

In the same way a municipal university 
supplements its actual facilities in the 
medical school, for example, by taking over 
the administration of the city hospital 
For teacher-training purposes the public 
schools are used, thereby making it un 
necessary to build expensive practice 
schools. The economies gained by asso- 
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eiating with other municipal agencies are 
obvious. 

In much the same way a municipal uni- 
versity ean supplement its funds for re- 
search through close association with in- 
dustry. In Cineinnati, for example, the 
Leather Manufacturers Association has 

ected a building and equipped it for re- 
search on the university campus. Each 
year the association donates to the univer- 
sity a large sum of money with which to 

irry on research in leather. Not only 
have some significant research results for 
the leather industry come out of this ven- 
ture but also it has operated as a powerful 
stimulus in the field of graduate study at 
the university. In Akron we have recently 
received from the Guggenheim Foundation 
or the Promotion of Aeronautics $250,000, 
which has been supplemented by an appro- 
priation of $100,000 from the city to estab- 
lish an Airship Research Institute. We 
are also busily engaged in developing the 
dea of a rubber research institute which I 
trust may also soon come to a successful 
conclusion. 

[ should like also to mention some ex- 
amples of direct contact between the uni- 
versity and other civic and municipal 
agencies which result in substantial finan- 
cial assistance. I shall have to confine 
myself to the University of Akron, since I 
am not so well acquainted with what is go- 
ing on elsewhere. At the present time our 
professor of bacteriology is also director of 
the testing laboratories of the City Health 
Department; one of the members of our 
art department is also director of the 
Akron Art Institute; the head of our home 
economies department is also the super- 
visor of home economics in the Akron 
publie schools, and our professor of soci- 
ology for several years divided his time 
with the Better Akron Federation of Social 
Agencies. In each of these instances the 
teaching load has been correspondingly 
reduced and we have been able to secure a 
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higher type of individual with larger total 
salary than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. Such an arrangement has resulted 
in what amounts to an additional financial 
subsidy to the university. 

Of even greater importance is the in- 
creased efficiency of the university’s work 
resulting from these arrangements. The 
professor of bacteriology has every possi- 
ble bacteriological specimen in the city at 
his disposal for class use; the professor of 
sociology has intimate knowledge of and 
easy access to every sociological situation 
in the city; the professor of home economics 
is never at odds over matters of policy 
with the supervisor of home economics in 
the public schools because they are one and 
the same person, and the art instructor who 
is also the director of the art museum uses 
the latter as a laboratory for his classes. 

In the same way the cooperative method 
in engineering removes all necessity for 
foundries, woodworking and machine shops, 
including the instructors in these subjects. 
A ‘‘eoop’’ student who operates a drill 
press for several weeks in an Akron rub- 
ber factory with an Irish foreman standing 
over him learns the qualities of the various 
metals more certainly than he would in any 
other way. Again the situation amounts to 
a subsidy on the part of industry in order 
to carry on instruction in engineering. 
From this it was not a very long step for 
us at the University of Akron to make con- 
tracts with the Goodrich, the Firestone and 
the Quaker Oats companies for room space 
free of cost at the factories in which to 
carry on instruction for their foremen and 
other executives. The financial economies 
as well as the benefits of close cooperation 
between the university and the industries 
are obvious. 

From this discussion it may be concluded 
that the municipal university can always 
operate with a smaller capital outlay than 
any other type of institution, since it has 
at its disposal not only other municipal 








SO 


and civie facilities such as libraries, art 
museums, hospitals and the public schools 
but even the facilities of the industries for 
instruction and for research. This is per- 
haps fortunate inasmuch as the municipal 
university must compete with many other 
interests in securing bond issues for the 
erection of necessary buildings. 

The good-will engendered among the in- 
dustries and the loyalty of graduates are 
excellent sources of endowment funds 
which are bound to be of increasing im- 
portance to municipal universities in the 
future. Student fees can be increased at 
most municipal universities without impos- 
ing too much of a burden on students. 
Increased funds from taxation will come 
in slowly with increasing tax duplicates 
where there is a specifie millage tax—more 
rapidly where there are such provisions as 
at the College of the City of New York. 
In any case, the municipal universities can 
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now make out an excellent case for state 
subsidies, not only in certain special fields 
of work such as teacher training and medi- 
cine, but in the more general fields of edu- 
‘ation represented by the state subsidies for 
junior college education now found in 
California. 

Therefore, the prospects for adequate 
financial support at municipal universities 
drawn from these several sources are very 
encouraging, especially when one remem- 
bers that these institutions are performing 
a direct service to the community in pre- 
paring its citizens for remunerative em- 
ployment, in educating leaders for the 
industries, in training teachers for t 
public schools, in cooperating with other 


he 


civic and municipal agencies and in raising 
the general level of culture and citizenship 
There is every reason, indeed, why the mu- 
nicipal universities may be the most pop- 
ular of all the city’s institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MOTION PICTURE FILM FROM THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY 
THe American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City for a number of years past 
has been supplying films to the publie schools 
throughout the five boroughs of New York, and 
is gradually building up a film library with the 
especial needs of elementary and high school: 
in view. The demand for motion picture films 
suitable for use in the classroom and actually 
illustrative of the subject immediately under 
discussion by teachers and students is difficult 
to meet because few schools are able to main- 
tain an adequate library of films of their own 
and the rental cost is likely to prove prohibitive 
if anything approaching full use of these exeel- 
lent educational aids is attempted. Moreover 
it has hitherto been difficult for teachers to 
know what films are to be had and where they 
ean be conveniently obtained either on short 
notice to supply the day’s need or on schedule 
to meet the requirements of a carefully out- 


lined course of study. 


Within the past year, through the deposit 
films from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
the Canadian Government Motion Picture Bu 
reau, and many industrial firms, the Museun 
has been able to extend this service to schools 
and other educational organizations throughout 
the country, especially in the eastern section 
This list of films for such general circulaty 
covers an exceptionally wide range of topics, 
particularly travel, mining, manufacturing 
processes, agriculture, and natural history, all 
of which may be made to correlate closely wit! 
the regular class work in geography, natur 
study, industrial art, also chemistry, econom! 
geography and biology. Already the musew 
has served schools in twenty states with thes 
carefully selected films both in standard 35 mm. 
width and in 16 mm. width, all on nen-inflam- 
mable stock. 

To assist the teachers in their selection of 1 
terial suitable for their individual classes, 
museum has issued a minutely classified « 


+ 
it 


| 
le- 


seriptive catalogue of this film library, which 
will be mailed on request. 
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The use of films by schools for instructional 
purposes 1s unrestricted except that the bor- 
rowe rs must agree that no film will be shown at 
anv assemblage where an admission is charged. 
[here is no rental charge for any of the films 
supplied by the Museum, but the borrower is 
requested to pay cost ot transportation. 

If desired, a complete schedule of films may 
be made up from the catalogue for use during 
the term and arrangements made to have the 
delivery of each film eoincide with the date 
when the class will be studying the particular 
subject that the film visualizes. GNP. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON 
LAWS AFFECTING CHILDREN 

Ir is stated in the Boston Evening Transcript 
the special unpaid commission of Massa- 
e(ts on laws relating to children, in a second 

report filed with the Legislature, 

s that the time for making its final report 


elminary 


be extended to next December, stating that the 
field of inquiry is so broad and the task so 
at that the work has not progressed to the 
point where it is possible to make definite con- 
clusions upon which to base recommendations 
‘legislation. The commission finds that there 
are no matters so urgently in need of legisla- 
tion this year that it would not be more ad- 
visable to take time for a complete study. 
“The 


many chapters of the general laws, a great 


commission finds, scattered through 
number of sections relating in some way to 


children. Some sections are obsolete, some 
need harmonizing with certain other sections, 
many need revision to raise the standards of 
child eare approved by experience and the best 
thought on the subject, and as enacted into law 
by many of the most progressive states of our 
country. The wisdom of having a thorough 
survey of Massachusetts laws relative to chil- 
dren has impressed itself upon your commis- 
sion during the time it has spent on this prob- 

The report points out that eight publie hear 
ings have been held in as many cities in the 
state and that twenty executive sessions have 
been held, with attendance of persons experi- 
enced in the operation of the laws of the state, 
who have made many valuable suggestions for 


their improvement. 
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In outlining its field of inquiry the commis 
sion enumerates several matters which it is con 
sidering for the better protection of children. 
Among these are the questions whether child 
protection is a duty owed by the state and 
whether the state should take over the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The commission is also considering 
whether summer camps, over-night camps and 
dance halls should be licensed and supervised 
and whether there should be a mandatory social 
investigation of every petition for adoption. 

Raising of the age of consent, care of blind 
children, placing of a prophylactic in the eyes 
of new-born children; abolition of reduction in 
the number of county training schools, health 
examinations for working certificates for em- 
ployed children, investigation of divorce peti- 
tions when children are involved, prohibition of 
the marriage of the judicially determined feeble 
minded, raising of the marriage age, are among 
numerous other questions being studied by the 
commission, 


CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY LABORERS 


THE Agricultural Progress Association, com- 
posed of New Jersey farmers growing fifty 
fruit and vegetable crops, has, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, been organized at 
Camden, New Jersey, with the chief aim of 
solving the migratory child labor problem in 
this state. One of the first things the associa- 
tion will do will be to make a thorough study 
of the child labor situation in south Jersey. 

Application for a state charter is being made, 
and on the board of directors of the association 
are 25 leading farmers of the State who rank 


among the largest employers of migratory 


labor in New Jersey. A survey is to be made on 
every farm where migratory labor is employed 
at any time of the year. A census will also be 
taken to learn the number of migratory children 
actually coming to New Jersey each year who 
should be in some form of a public school. 

One year and possibly longer will be required 
to make the proposed survey, which will start 
Efforts will be made to cover 
the entire state, so that a report will be avail- 
able by the first of January, 1931, if possible. 

Special emphasis will be placed on finding a 
method or a system of education for the chil- 


early this spring. 


dren of the migratory laborers who help in the 
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harvesting of Jersey fruit and vegetable crops. 
Officials of the Agricultural Progress Associa- 
tion are particularly interested in learning 
where the majority of the migratory families 
spend their time when not employed in harvest- 
ing farm crops. An attempt will also be made 
to learn whether they come to New Jersey from 
Philadelphia or New York. 

Realizing the need for some definite intorma- 
tion on the labor problem, the board of directors 
of the association are backing the project with 
their own money. 

Another angle of this survey will be develop- 
ment of a system of keeping these children in 
school so that they can continue their studies 
when they return either to Philadelphia or to 
New York after the season’s work on the farm 
is completed. A system will be worked out that 
will enable the farmer to gather his crops and 
at the same time have the children of these mi- 
gratory laborers in school. 

An investigation also will be carried out re- 
garding the charges of overwork and unsanitary 
living quarters for the laborers. An effort will 
be made to find if any farmers are not furnish- 
ing satisfactory living quarters and sanitary 
surroundings for their harvest help. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

AccorDING to a special despatch to the New 
York World, unless some source of funds is 
discovered, Chicago schools will be closed on 
February 1, because there is no money to pay 
teachers and meet other expenses. This warn- 
ing was given on January 13 by H. Wallace 
Caldwell, president of the school board. 

The school board has a deficit of about $6,000,- 
000. The city of Chicago has a deficit of $13,- 
000,000 and the county in excess of $9,000,000. 
Every possible loophole has been explored and 
there does not seem the slightest chance to get 
funds. Meanwhile, the aldermen and various 
civic bodies are working day and night trying 
to solve the problem. 

The trouble is said to be due to reckless spend- 
ing by all departments and the fact that no taxes 
have been collected for 1928 or 1929. Under the 
old assessment system the taxation was shame- 
fully unequal. Property holders with a polit- 


ical pull were escaping with a gesture at pay- 
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ing any tax, while people in the same block, 
with identical property, were taxed double, in 
many cases losing their homes because they 
could not carry the unfair load. 

Under the law the city and other tax spend 
ing bodies can anticipate incoming taxes up to 
75 per cent., but this law has been disregarded 
and tax anticipation warrants for the 100 
cent. have been sold. At this stage the banks 
in Chicago and elsewhere declined to take any 
additional chances. 

The city has oversold itself and can get no 
more funds, probably not before May, when tax 
payments for 1928 may begin to come in. In 
October, if matters are straightened out, th: 
1929 taxes may begin to appear, but the 193) 
taxes are not expected until late in 1931. As 
a result the schools, the city and county will be 
compelled to reduce their forces to mere skele 
tons, the members of which will have to wait 
indefinitely for their pay. 

Passage of the school budget, trimmed down 
or otherwise is simply a gesture, as there is 
no known source from which revenue may | 
obtained to meet the salaries and bills due this 
month, it was said. 

Included in the items due this month and im 
mediately after February 1 is a civil servic 
pay roll amounting to $400,000 due on J 
uary 15; a teachers’ pay roll calling for $1,850, 
000, due on January 24; another civil servi 
pay roll amounting to $365,000, due on January 
31, and another teachers’ pay roll totaling #1, 
890,000, due on February 7. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

“REACHING the Individual” will be the key- 
note of the Tenth Annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference to be held in Columbus on 
April 3, 4, 5, 1930. Mr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, will 
speak at the Thursday night general sessiot 
Mr. E. H. Sothern, well-known actor and dra- 
matie reader, will give a series of readings from 
Shakespeare on Friday night. One additional 
speaker for the Thursday night general session 
is yet to be secured. 

More than one hundred speakers, including 
some thirty-five from out of the state, will par- 
ticipate in the conference in which a registra- 
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of over five thousand is expected. Last 
ear 5,100 were registered. 

Visual education will be a new topic for 
‘ich sectional meetings will be held. This 
id brings the total number of sections to thirty- 


to five. Three sessions of conference (Friday 
led morning and afternoon and Saturday morning) 


| be given over to these sectional conferences. 

One or more meetings will be held by groups 
interested in each of the following fields of edu- 
ition: adult education, attendance super- 
sors, school nurses and visiting teachers, bio- 
tay vical city superintendents, clinical 
psychology, commercial education, county su- 
wrintendents, educational and intelligence 
| elementary principals, elementary teach- 
As ers, English, geography, higher education, high 


science, 


ol principals, history, home economics, in- 
dustrial and vocational education, journalism, 
inior high school principals, kindergarten and 
rimary teachers, Latin, mathematics, modern 
nguage, music, non-biological science, parent- 
teacher association, physical education, relig- 
is education, school business officials, school 
rarians, special education, teacher training, 
ge and consolidated school superintendents, 

| visual education. 


a GIFT OF MR. HARKNESS TO YALE UNI- 
VERSITY FOR A RESIDENCE 
COLLEGE SYSTEM 

Mr. Epwarp StepHeNn Harkness, B.A. (Yale 
1897), of New York City, has given funds suffi- 
cient to insure the realization of the quadrangle 
ystem of the colleges of the English universities 
E at Yale University. A committee representative 
the corporation and the faculty, after ex- 
led study of the details of the program, 
submitted a final report which has just been ap- 
proved by the corporation. 

The new halls together with the Sterling 
aT Quadrangle already under way, the recon- 
si structed dormitories and those which are 
ai, | planned for the students of the Sheffield Sci- 
entifie Sehool, will serve to meet the housing 
undergraduates, except the 
These latter, when the quadrangle 
system is inaugurated, may be accommodated 
in other university dormitories. Each quad- 
will house from 200 to 250 students 
There will be 


Lene 


from 
sonal requirements of 
freshmen. 


sion 
1ding 
par- 


istra- 


r 


angle 


with lounges and dining halls. 
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each 
The 
sites which will be used for immediate develop 
the the 


commodious for the head of 


quadrangle and for the resident fellows. 


quarters 


ment are close to present center of 
university. 
President Angell, in making the announee- 


ment, said: 


It is wholly impossible adequately to express our 
obligation to Mr. Harkness for this latest of his 
great gifts to Yale, which adds one more to the 
long list of generous benefactions to schools, col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, libraries and museums, 
has often 


with characteristic 


made in such a manner as to escape public knowl 


which modesty he 


edge. His gift at this time enables us to launch 
under the most favorable possible auspices a long 
considered plan, which we feel sure will be of 
epoch-making significance in tne future life of 
the undergraduate, strengthening and enriching 
the whole range of his educational opportunities— 
intellectual, physical and social. The changing 
attitude of our students toward education, the in 
creasing distractions of modern life, both within 
and without the college, and the gradual disinte 
gration of the class spirit, have all created serious 
problems. We believe that these are best to be 
met by methods like those now proposed, which 
promise to restore esprit de corps to the social side 
of college life, at the same time bringing the un- 
dergraduates in small groups into intimate contact 
with stimulating personalities among the faculty; 
in other words, to revive amid the intellectual ad 
vantages of the great modern university the social 
advantages of the small Yale College of earlier 


generations. 


Mr. Harkness’s mother, Mrs. Stephen V. 
Harkness, gave to Yale the Memorial Quad- 
rangle, including the Harkness Tower which 
latter commemorates his brother, Charles Wil 
liam Harkness, of the class of 1883. Mrs. 
Edward S. Harkness has shown her interest in 
the university by a number of special gifts, 
notably the library’s great treasure, the Guten 
berg Bible. Among Mr. Harkness’ own bene- 
factions to Yale are the University Theater, 
the gift which endowed the department of 
drama, and large contributions to the Yale en- 
dowment fund. 

Mr. Harkness and his mother were the chief 
benefactors of the medical center in New York 
City, a project in which he has been interested 
for nearly twenty years. Recently he provided 
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for the erection and administration of a hostel 
at the University of St. Andrews similar to the 
proposed Yale quadrangles, and he made the 
great gift of $12,000,000 to Harvard for its 
house plan. Mr. Harkness is the president of 
The Commonwealth Fund originally established 
by his mother in 1918, which has made large 
contributions to the promotion of mental hy 
giene, child health, and rural hospitals, and has 
established fellowships by which some thirty 
British students are brought to this country 
each year for study in many American univer- 
He is one of the trustees of the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art, in the Egyptian col- 


sities, 


lection of which he has taken an especial in- 


terest. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A committee of the American Association otf 


University Professors has prepared a report on 
the suspension last April of Protessor Max F. 
Meyer and the dismissal of Dr. Harmon O. De 
Graft by the Board of Curators of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

J. Carl- 
physiology, and Dr. L. L. 


The committee consisted of Dr. A. 
son, protessor of 
Thurstone, professor of psychology, both of 


the University of Chicago; W. Perey Bord 


well, professor of law, the State University of 


Iowa, and John Henry Gray, professor of eco- 
nomics of the Graduate School of American 
University, Washington. 

According to an abstract of the report dis- 
tributed by the United Press, it says: 


There is little or no evidence that any student 
receiving the questionnaire was shocked or in- 
sulted by it. Furthermore, no evidence was re- 
vealed that any lessening in self-control or good 
behavior had resulted. The report said that the 
matters brought up by the questionnaire are 
familiar or known not only to the students of the 
University of Missouri, but practically to every 
high school graduate before entering the University 


of Missouri. 


The leading students, men and women, ap- 
pearing before the committee, it was found, 
were unanimous in the opinion that the capacity 
of the questionnaire for harm was nothing “in 
comparison to many factors of the environment 
The report continued: 


in normal daily life.” 
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The students testified that these problems 
morals, engagement and marriage are frequent}; 
discussed frankly, not only in the fraternity a: 


sorority houses, but also by the girls with their 


boy friends. 

These students do have ideals and convict 
and they do discuss their ideals. These students 
have access to books and magazine articles by t 
hundreds that deal with the social institutions 
betrothal, marriage, fidelity, birth control, div 
and other aspects of our life. They see these sa: 
problems discussed in current fiction, in the movies 


and on the stage. 


In its summation the investigation committe 


declared that 


the facts . render the present situation in tl! 
University of Missouri in the matter of freedo: 
in research and teaching, and security of tenurs 
sufficiently grave to engage the serious attent 
of university men in general and of national or 
ganizations of investigators and educators in par 
ticular. 

Under the present administration the Universit; 
of Missouri is not an institution where scholars 
may go and work with the assurance of the freed 
in teaching and research, and the security of tenur 
granted in the ranking universities of this country 


The first criticisms came from the residents of 
Columbia, the seat of the university. On Apr 
6 and 7 the board of curators had suspended 
Professor Meyer, of the sociology department 
who had been at the university since 1900, and 
dismissed Mr. De Graff, who held the title o! 
assistant professor. 

The questionnaire submitted to the men and 
women was in connection with Dr. De Grafl’s 
course on “The Family.” It was prepared and 
distributed by students. Boys and girls reply- 
ing were told not to reveal their identities. Tl. 
committee report remarks that “biological s«! 
ence is still fighting for freedom of honest in- 
quiry. The investigation and teaching of evo- 
lution still trespasses on the taboos of som 


states. Now social science has its turn.” Dr 
Brooks, the president, was criticized because hi 
+] 


did not issue to the press a “statement of 
true purport and nature of the questionnaire.” 
The report continues: 


ly 
* 5 


r 


He should have pointed out that the accuse: 
fessors were men of character and of ability 
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. that the fault in the matter, if 
ee Instead of 
fool idea,’’ 


ete., in describing the ques- 


their fields; 
ny, was an error in judgment. 
at, he used such terms as ‘‘ damn 
‘sewer sociology,’’ 
re 


The borderline between decency and indecency 
s often determined by the intent and the circum- 
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stances. .. . Not so many years ago many people 
in this country considered knee-length skirts or a 
one-piece bathing suit indecent apparel for women. 
To-day the same apparel is considered indecent by 
very few people. . . . Scientific investigation would 
be paralyzed if required to wait for unanimity of 


opinion on questions of social propriety. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue title of professor emeritus will be given 
by Harvard University to Dr. Bliss Perry, 
Francis Lee Higginson professor of English, 
and to Dr. Leo Wiener, professor of Slavic 
languages and literatures, who retire at the end 

the academic year, when they will each have 
taught at the university for more than thirty 
years. 

Dr. Hersert S. LANGFELD, professor of psy- 
chology and director of the laboratory at Prince- 
ton University, has been elected president of the 
American Psychological Association. Professor 
John F. Dashiell, of the University of North 
Carolina, and Dr. Arnold Gesell, professor of 
child hygiene and director of the psychological 
clinic at Yale University, have been elected di- 
rectors for 1930 to 1932. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWoop, of the Uni- 


Pitirim A. SorROKIN, professor ol sociology 
at the University of Minnesota, and till 1922 
chairman of the department of sociology at 
Petrograd, has been called to Harvard Univer- 
sity as professor of sociology. 


Dr. B. W. WeEINBERGER has been appointed 
to the newly established chair of dental history 
and literature in New York University. 


ProressorR Davip HARRISON STEVENS, asso- 
ciate dean of the faculties of the University of 
Chicago, and assistant to the president, has been 
appointed director of college education of the 
General Education Board. The appointment is 
effective immediately, and a leave of absence for 
six months has been granted Mr. Stevens by 
the university. In his position with the Gen 
eral Education Board, Mr. Stevens will study 
the educational policies, methods and needs ot 








7 versity of Missouri, has accepted a call to or- colleges of the country. Emery T. Filbey, pro 
on ganize and head a new department of sociology fessor of industrial relations, and director of 
- | at Duke University, and will take up his work at the Institute of Meat Packing, has been named 
= that institution next September. Duke Univer- assistant to the president for the period of Mr. 
e sity plans to develop a fully equipped depart- Stevens’ leave of absence. Mr. Howard Greer 
; ment of sociology as rapidly as possible. Pro- has been appointed to Mr. Filbey’s position as 
ie { fessor Ellwood will teach this summer in the director of the institute. 
| and : school of education of New York U eiteeee be Ir is announced that Kenneth Ballard Mur 
eply- ; Dr. Harotp R. Cutpsey, of the department dock, assistant professors of English, and Ron 
The of philosophy and psychology of Brown Uni- ald Mansfield Ferry, assistant professor of 
| sei versity, a native of Easton and graduate of biochemistry, have been elected masters of the 
st in- Lafayette College, has been appointed professor fifth and sixth Harvard Houses. The four 
evo- of philosophy at Lafayette and head of that masters of houses previously announced are ) 
som department, the appointment to take effect next Professor Chester N. Greenough, master of 
Dr September. He takes the place made vacant Dunster House, and Professor Julian L. Cool 
se he by the death last summer of Dr. William O. idge, master of Lowell House, and two masters 
f thi Allen, of houses not yet named, Professor Roger B. 
sire.” De. Herman M. ADLER, criminologist and Merriman and Assistant Professor Edward A. 
psychiatrist, has resigned as head of the Illinois Whitney. 
— State Department of Public Welfare, to become A NEW School of Drama at Cambridge, 
rte professor of psychiatry at the University of Massachusetts, will open on February 3, with 
California. Professor Albert R. Lovejoy as director and 
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Walter Prichard Eaton and Professor H. W. 
L. Dana among the lecturers. 


FOLLOWING a disagreement in regard to 
finances among the trustees of Arnold College 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, New 
Haven, the Rev. Orville A. Petty has resigned 
as president of the institution, and George E. 
Charles E. 


the college 


Hall has been elected his successor. 
Schneider, executive in charge of 
offices, has been elected trustee in place of Mr. 
Petty. 

Rospert W. ve Forest, who has served as 
president of the Welfare Council of New York 
City since the foundation of the organization 
in 1925, has resigned because of his health at 
the age of eighty-two years. In accepting his 


retirement, the board named him honorary 
president and asked him to remain in active 


service until a successor was appointed. 
WituiAm Barciay Parsons, eighteenth chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been re-elected for the fourteenth 
and Mareellus Hartley Dodge, twelfth 
clerk of the board, has been re-elected for the 


time, 


eighth time. 

Dr. Marruias NIcouu, Jr., New York State 
Commissioner of Health, has resigned to accept 
health Westchester 
accepting this appointment, Dr. 


appointment as officer to 
County. In 
Nicoll said: “My reasons for so doing are in 
part personal, but largely because of an am- 
bition to organize a county health department 
on a scale which I hope may ultimately serve as 
an example not only to other counties of New 
York, but to those in other states. As I have 
been promised a free hand in organization and 
administration of this work, failure to accom. 
plish results will be my own responsibility.” 


Tue gold medal and $1,000 award of the 
Harmon Foundation, which is granted bien- 
nially, went to Dr. Robert Russa Moton, suc- 
cessor to Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee 
Institute. John Hope, president of Atlanta 
University, received an award of a gold medal 
and $400 for his work in promoting college edu- 
cation among Negroes in the south; W. J. Hale, 
president of the State Agricultural and Indus- 
trial College for Negroes at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, received a similar award for his work in 
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advancing the growth of this institution; Janie 
Porter Barrett, of Peak’s Turnout, Virginia, r 
ceived a bronze medal and $100 for her work 
among Negro girls. 

THREE prizes given annually by the American 
Historical Society were awarded as follows: 
H. J. Pearce, the Justin Winsor prize in Amer 
ican history for his study, “The Life and In 
fluence of General B. H. Hill”; the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize in European history to 
Henry F. Commager for his book, “The Rk: 
forms of Count Struense in Denmark” and th 
George L. Beer prize in modern history to N. B. 
Giffen for his study entitled “The Fashoda 
Episode.” 

Dr. Leonarp V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Chicago, and Mr, 
E. S. Lide, who last year directed the work oi 
curricular revision conducted by city school sys 
tems of Arkansas under the leadership of the 
University of Arkansas, are in Washington to 
assist in the national survey of secondary edu 


cation now in progress. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 0! 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, has arrived in 
the United States to give a series of lectures 
on Sebastian Bach. He lectured in Washington 
on January 11 under the auspices of the musical! 
division of the Library of Congress. Professor 
Terry’s chief work is a biography of Bach, 
published in 1928 by the Oxford University 
Press. He is to lecture in cities of the United 
States under arrangements of the Bach Cantata 
Club of New York. 


Proressor Erte E. Cuippincer, of the de- 
partment of English at Ball State Teachers C 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, is in Los Angeles on 
leave of absence; Professor Robert Scarf, ot 
the department of education, is doing graduat 
work in the University of Chicago; Miss Portia 
Baker, of the department of English; Miss 
Helen Jackson, of the department of foreig! 
languages, and Miss Susan B. Trane, head o! 
the department of art, will continue their grad- 
uate work in the University of Chicago. Pro- 


fessor Leslie Whiteraft, of the department 

mathematics; Claude E. Palmer, head of the 
department of music; Miss Grace Woody, 0! 
the department of physical education, and Miss 
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Sara Oyler, of the department of art, are con- 
tinuing their research work in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Bareus Tichenor, head librarian, is 
studying at the University of Illinois, and Pro- 
fessor Robert LaFollete, of the social science 
department, is at Harvard University. Pro- 
fessors Ervin C. Shoemaker, of the department 
of English; Clem O. Thompson, of the depart- 
ment of edueation, and Vernal Carmichael, of 
the department of commerce, who were on leave 

absence during the fall quarter, have re- 
turned to the -ollege. 


Proressor Krrsopp LAKE and Associate Pro- 
fessor Robert P. Blake, director of the Harvard 
University Library, are leading the archeolog- 
ical expedition which is going out to continue 
researches in the Sinai peninsula. Professor 
R. F. Butin, of the Catholic University of 
Ameriea, will be a member of the expedition, 
which is being carried out under the joint aus- 
pices of the two universities. They will carry 
on further researches in the area where proto- 
Semitie inseriptions were recovered by Pro- 
fessors Lake and Blake in 1927. The inscrip- 
tions were found on the plateau of Serabit-el- 
Khadem in the Sinai peninsula, 60 miles south- 
east of Suez. From this site Professor Lake 
will go on to the Monastery of St. Catherine to 
pursue his researches in Biblical manuscripts, 
while Professor Blake returns to the United 
States by way of Bulgaria and Roumania, 
where he expects to carry on certain negotia- 
tions on behalf of the Harvard College Library. 
Professor Lake will be away until the autumn. 
Professor Blake will return to Cambridge about 

e first of April. 


Dr. WittiamM P, Baker, editor of The Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard, and a member of the New 
York State Board of Regents, died on January 
5, at the age of sixty years. 


Dr. James Carter Knox, for more than half 
a century a member of the faculty at St. Paul’s 
School, Coneord, New Hampshire, died on Jan- 
uary 5, at the age of seventy years. 

ArTHUR HaMILton Raikes, for thirty years 
head of the Old College, Windermere, England, 
died on December 11 at the age of seventy-one 
years. He retired a year ago. 


JoHN J. MacrarLane, for nearly thirty years 
librarian and statistician of the Commercial Mu- 
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seum, Philadelphia, author of volumes on his- 
torical and commercial subjects and formerly 
Pennsylvania state senator, died on January 7, 


in his eighty-fourth year. 


FREDERICK J. CHAMBERLIN, treasurer of the 
University of Denver and for many years one 
of its trustees and most active friends, died at 
his desk in the university building of a heart 
attack on December 24. Mr. Chamberlin had 
been treasurer of the university for thirty years 
and had managed the institution’s extensive real 
estate properties including the twelve story uni 
versity office building. He also was in charge 
of the recent million-dollar endowment cam 
paign and of other fund-raising activities in the 
past. While his principal interest both busi- 
ness and social lay in the university, he also had 
been an active civic figure in Denver, having 
been president of the Denver Real Estate Ex- 
change and having been pressed to become a 
candidate for mayor. His brother, H. B. Cham- 
berlin, presented the University of Denver with 
the Chamberlin Astronomical Observatory. 


Tue J. Georce Becut Scuoon, of Williams 
port, Pennsylvania, was dedicated December 3 
with Publie Service Commissioner Emerson Col- 
lins as the speaker. The school is named for 
the late J. George Becht, a resident of Harris 
burg, and former state superintendent of public 
instruction. 


Tue fifty-second annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held in 
Los Angeles, California, from June 23 to 28. 
Headquarters will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion will be held at Harrisburg on February 5 
and 6. 


Dr. Don H. Taywor, assistant director of the 
National Junior Personnel Service, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, to become assistant director of 
Industrial Relations for the New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association. In his new capacity 
Dr. Taylor will be particularly concerned with 
problems of apprentice selection and training, 
the development of plans for the projected $2,- 
500,000 education building of the printing and 


allied trades in New York City and with a sur 
vey of the effects of technological changes in 
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the ndustry on problems otf selection, training, 
and employment. Dr. Taylor will continue di- 
rection of the study of aptitude tests tor the 
printing trades—the three-year study going tor- 
ward under the supervision of the National 
Junior Personnel pervice. He will also econ- 
tinue to carry one class as lecturer on personnel 
administration in the School of Education at 
New York University. Courses on “Measure- 
ments in Educational, Vocational, and Person- 
ality Guidance,” and on “Vocational Informa- 
tion, Guidance, and Placement” will be given by 


Dr. Morris Krugman in the second semester. 


An exhibition of thirty-six etchings was 
shown in the studio at the Administration 
Building of the Baltimore, Maryland, Depart- 
ment of Education during the first week in Jan- 
uary. The etchings were made under the in- 
struction of Haynesworth Baldrey, Baltimore 
sculptor and eteher, by a group ol sixteen junior 
high school art teachers, two junior high school 
teachers instructing in subjects other than art, 
two senior high school art teachers, and two 
members of the art supervisory staff. The ex- 
hibition of pupils’ work in art shown recently 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art has been re- 
quested by a number of cities and an itinerary 
is being worked out for the exhibition for the 
remainder of the school year. The present ten- 
tative itinerary includes points in Maryland, 
North Carolina, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 


Mr. JuLIus ROSENWALD is offering through a 
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contest committee a prize of $10,000 for the 
best explanation of how “Judaism can, without 
impairing its integrity, best adjust itself to and 


influence modern life.” The essay must be bi 
tween 15,000 and 100,000 words, and must b 
submitted by March 31 to the Julius Rosenwald 
Essay Contest, No. 71 West 47th Street, New 
York. Accompanying the manuscript must be 
an outline, summary, complete bibliography and 
index, together with citation of all authorities 
and full acknowledgment of all indebtedness 
No material previously published will be ac 
cepted; copyright and right to publish resides 
in the committee. The title page of the manu 
script must contain the words: “Submitted to 
Julius Rosenwald Prize Essay Contest, Class 
A.” A similar contest, known as the Class B 
contest, will be conducted at the same time, for 
college students only. The prize in this con 
test is $1,500, and the length of the essay must 
be between 5,000 and 15,000 words. 


Mr. Frank H. Reep, of Neosho, Missouri, has 
given another $50,000 to the Permanent Com 
munity Trust Fund with which wading pools in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri are to be con 
structed. Starting in 1924, the fund has now 
reached $100,000, the entire proceeds of which 
go for these pools. Under terms of the gift Mr. 
Reed bears the expense of constructing the pool, 
asking the city or some other organization 
furnish the ground and pay the wages of a 


matron, 


DISCUSSION 


A PHASE OF PUPIL GUIDANCE 

DurinG the summer of last year a part of 
the work of the writer was the examination of 
transcripts and eredentials of students seek- 
ing admission to one of the institutions of 
higher learning of a Pacifie coast state. These 
forms were the standardized forms in general 
use on the Pacifie coast and similar to those 
in general use throughout the United States. 
These have been reduced to the smallest number 
of questions and requests for judgments that 
would serve the purpose of the forms. Each 
item was held to be of essential value in the 
estimation of the probable success of the high- 


school graduate as a college student. The state- 
ments and questions were phrased as succinetly 


as a committee of registrars had been able to 
phrase them after extensive study. In other 
words, in greater or less(er) contrast with the 
usual questionnaire, they were brief, concisely 
phrased and clearly printed, and they dealt only 
with facts or judgments found to be essential to 
the problem at hand. 

The purpose of the use of the form by the 
college is, of course, the encouragement ot! 
qualified students to attend and the discourage 
ment of unqualified students from wasting tin 
money and emotional energy in a task in which 
they would have, or were held from experienc 
to have, only a minimal chance of success. 

When a high-school graduate seeks admission 
to this institution, he is given this credential 
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form to fill out, a catalogue of the college, a 
form letter containing carefully arranged infor- 
mation on procedure and a personal letter an- 
swering any questions he may have asked in his 
letter of request for admission. The credential 
rm eontains one page of questions to be an 
swered by the student, one page of questions 
about the student to be answered by the prin 
cipal of the high school from which the student 
was graduated and a space for a transeript of 
rh-school grades. The first part of the form 
to be filled in by the student and the entire 
blank then given to the principal of the high 
school for completion. With few exceptions, 
this part of the procedure, requiring at most 
twenty minutes of writing by the student, was 
mplied with faithfully and as accurately as 
» individual could write concerning himself. 
In the majority of cases, the second part of 
credential form was completed just as faith- 
ly and probably more accurately—but the 
jority of such cases was not an overwhelm- 
+ majority. 
With few exceptions the transcripts of grades 


were accurate, yet the errors which were dis 


red and acknowledged by the office staffs 
of the high-school principals concerned were 
sufficiently numerous and grave to cast a “halo” 
of uncertainty on the accuracy of all the pages 
of the forms returned from their offices. Occa- 
sionally the transcript of grades was not au- 
thenticated by the principal or his clerk. Fre- 
iently only the transcript of grades was com- 
pleted and all other items ignored. More fre 
quently some of the items were completed and 
some ignored. The item most frequently ig- 
nored was the quartile of the senior class in 
which the student had been located. Occasion- 
ally a pupil with an average mark of “B” or 


++ 


better was placed in the third quartile of his 
¢lass; occasionally a pupil with an average 
slightly above a “D” was placed in the second 
quartile, while one unfortunate pupil whose 
marks were not really so bad found himself, ac- 
cording to the principal’s statement, in the fifth 
quartile of his group. 

The frequent changes of marking systems 


from letters to numbers and back again, from 
numbers to letters and back again, from five to 
four and three point systems and back again 
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were confusing, especially when no scale of com 
parison or explanation of meaning was given. 
The frequent changes within the schools of their 
principals and the resultant iack of aequain 
tance of principals and pupils caused a con 
siderable amount of “white space” on the prin 
cipal’s part of the form. While this could not 
be avoided, it calls attention to one difficulty 
caused by frequent changes of high-school per 
sonnel, especially, perhaps, in the position of 
principal. A few principals lost the forms en- 
tirely, a few sent them to addresses so incorrect 
that they were forwarded to their proper desti 
nation only after an extensive lapse of time, and 
a few refused to complete the blanks because 
they had left, under uncomfortable cireum- 
stances, the schools with which they had been 
connected the preceding spring. These were 
only the more common difficulties with which 
the admissions committee met and for which 
they tried to compensate by writing numerous 
letters and telegrams and by holding numerous 
interviews with the students involved and their 
parents. 

This is not meant to be the lament of a com- 
mittee—for laments are rarely worth notice. It 
may be, indeed, that the laments of such com 
mittees are causes for rejoicing and their diffi 
culties reasons for congratulation. It is meant 
to call attention to a phase of guidance and an 
implied concern of the high schools which seem 
not to have been comprehended or appreciated 
by a few high-school officials. Of course, there 
were the many who were delightful in their 
cooperation. 

If one considers the enrolment of qualified 
pupils in a standard college as one form of 
pupil placement, one may see the (at least) 
implied concern of the high schools in the satis 
It is an old 


question raised again, “Is the duty of the school 


factory completion of these forms. 


ended when the pupil reaches the boundary of 
the school property; is the concern of the school 
ended finally with the graduation of the pupil; 
or does the school profit enough in terms of 
personnel satisfaction and pupil motivation 
from satisfactory pupil placement to spend at 
most an hour per pupil in ‘selling its product’ 


> > “yr « 97? 
oo he cottages! H. R. Lasterr 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN FRANCE 
AND THE WORK OF THE AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 

Every now and then the 25,000 Americans in 
Paris may see in the European editions of the 
New York Herald or of the Chicago Tribune an 
invitation to attend some meeting or reception of 
the American University Union. Crossing any 
bridge to the south bank you soon come to the 
dignified Boulevard St. Germain and in a few 
minutes are at the stately door of the palace 
that Mr. Carnegie presented to the society that 
fosters peace and good-will among nations. 
Last night we joined the several hundred folks 
from home and were greeted by Directors Hugh 
Smith and Horatio Krans, of the union. Dr. 
Smith gave us an informal talk on education of 
Americans in France. 


The integration of numerous students from over 
seas into a French university isn’t an easy task. 
A college education in France costs less and is in 
a way open more freely than at home. The fees 
are almost nothing. But the student here must ex- 
hibit more grit, more effort, more mental and moral 
order and self-direction than he is used to in the 
United States. In America you can drift through 
college, although there are deans, advisers and 
professors galore to herd you through the academic 
lanes. In France there is no such herding and no- 
body can drift. Provided you turn up at the 
proper time for the examination and have the goods 
no one questions how or where you have spent your 
time. 

It would take a book to catalogue what the union 
does. It has no two cases alike. It can not 
act in the manner of an American college dean; it 
has no rules to enforce. It does advise the in- 
dividual student. Often he is at sea and quite in 
error as to what he can do. Numerous young men 
and women, after half an hour’s talk with a di- 
rector of the union, take a different course from 
what they had intended, work for a different 
diploma or enter a different institution and are 
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saved from a fatal mistake which would com- 
promise their long-cherished study in France. 

One of the hardest tasks is to satisfy the author- 
ities that the applicant has the proper equipment to 
enter, for instance, the school of medicine. The 
directors have to keep in close touch with the 
Ministry of Education and with the heads of the 
universities. Often it is possible to accomplish 
what the applicant, unaided, can not do. The 
American Embassy or Consulate, which must some 
times sign the requests, quite regularly asks for a 
recommendation from the union. 

One of our commonest functions is to help the 
student find a place to live, to aid him to learn the 
language, even to assist a hungry boy to read the 
menu. We are asked questions all the way from 
what subject should be chosen for a thesis to where 
a good dentist may be found, or where the cheap 
and safe restaurants are. The size of the staff 
does not permit experts in every line, but we find 
that they do know more than the applicants do, 
strange as this sometimes seems to the young 
American. 

The worst mistake is that of coming to the union 
too late. Some boys and girls wait until the) 
are so far along the wrong course that the only 
thing to be said, bitter as it is, must be, ‘‘Get 
home as soon as you can.’’ Alas, such is not at all 
uncommon. A freshman from America will come 
expecting to enter a sophomore class in a French 
university, only to find that they are all post-gradu 
ate organizations. 


So spoke Director Smith to us in his fatherly 
sympathetic style, but with clean, straight con- 
veyance of the fact that the too frequent 
tragedy of American failure here is serious, is 
wrong, is avoidable. 

After we had taken the union’s cakes and tea 
or coffee and ices, we came away with the con- 
viction that the teachers, deans and professors 
at home can’t be too particular to ask the union 
before they let an American student come here. 
One can not be too insistent that our boys and 
girls shall go to the union, first, when they do 


Come. Wma. McAnprew 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Tue University of California at Los Angeles 

has moved to its new plant near the western 


boundary of the city. The transfer, which took 
place in August, marks the culmination of 
several years’ effort to escape from cramped 
quarters on Vermont Avenue in east Hollywood. 
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The expansion permits for the first time the 
establishment of buildings and equipment really 
adapted to seientifie work. 

Starting ten years ago as the “University of 
California, Southern Branch,” the new division 
of the state university used the plant of a 
former normal school. Within six years 6,000 
students were crowded into buildings intended 
for 2,500. 

A municipal gift of more than a million dol- 
lars provided a magnificent 382-acre campus 
between Beverly Hills and the ocean. A state 
bond issue has provided two large general build- 
ings at a cost of about $2,000,000, a physics 
building costing nearly $600,000 and a chemistry 
building costing over $400,000. At present the 
physics building is only 70 per cent. complete, 
and the chemistry building about 60 per cent. 
complete. 

In line with the policy of constructing large 
buildings only, the budget permits as yet no 
special structures for life or earth sciences. At 
present the geology department uses the third 
iloor of the chemistry building, while biological 
sciences use the second and third floors of the 
physics building. 

Coincident with the acquisition of the new 
site came the change in name from “Southern 
Branch” to “University of California at Los 
The former name was particularly 
untortunate on account of confusion with the 
University of Southern California, a privately 
supported institution which is also located in 
the city of Los Angeles. The two universities 
stul exchange quantities of misdirected mail, 
and confusion of identity still prevails wide- 
spread among eastern correspondents. 

On account of limited funds, student research 
laboratories in general have been deferred until 
the seience buildings are finished. In view of 
the present regulation of the regents whereby 
graduate students are not received at the Los 
Angeles division of the university, this restric- 
tion is not surprising. Instructors’ research 
laboratories and an extensive distribution of 
various mechanical services are, however, pro- 
vided along with classrooms, class laboratories 
and offices. 

A notable feature of the physics building is 
the group of acoustical laboratories. One of 
these laboratories is an example of how not to 


Angeles.” 


a 
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build an audience room. It gives exaggerated 
length of reverberation time, and is used for 
testing materials employed in the absorption 
of sound. Another room, insulated elaborately 
from all surrounding walls, is used in measure- 
ment of fundamentals in sound intensity. 

In the physics department, offices for a staff 
of ten instructors are concentrated in one gen- 
eral group, distant from instructors’ research 
laboratories. Three lecture rooms are served 
from a central preparation room with elaborate 
facilities for projection both in front and back 
of the hall. These rooms have movable demon- 
stration tables, a very flexible electric distribu- 
tion and convenient piped services. Equipment 
in student laboratories now permits a section 
of twenty students to do one experiment at the 
same time. Individual instructors’ research 
laboratories are provided with a full quota of 
piped and wired service. The central machine 
shop, employing at present two expert instru- 
ment-makers with helpers, is located in this 
building. 

The temporary quarters for the biological 
sciences are organized on the group plan, with 
a laboratory, office and storeroom for each of 
the seventeen instructors. Rooms for special 
purposes are available, including a humidity 
room for plant physiology, an experimental 
darkroom, an incubation room, biochemical and 
biophysical laboratories, experimental green- 
house and roof gardens with algae tanks, ete. 
Temporary quarters for animals are located on 
the roof, pending the construction of a vivarium 
to house both plants and animals, Tanks and 
table aquaria equipped with compressed air are 
available in various laboratories. Adequate 
modern microscopic equipment is now provided 
in the various grades of work. 

The chemistry department so far has been 
assigned barely 40 per cent. of the full space 
of its projected complete building. Accord- 
ingly the present assigned space is largely con- 
fined to classrooms, offices for its seven instruc- 
tors, elementary laboratories and the necessary 
supply rooms serving these laboratories. It has 
individual desk-locker capacity for approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred students. Some of the 
laboratories are equipped with a sufficient sup- 
ply of special mechanical services so that they 
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could be adapted to advanced graduate work 
without great alterations. 

The new building group is of late Mediter- 
ranean architecture. It is of 
crete slab-and-pillar construction, with brick 


reinforced con- 


outer facing, tile roof and hollow-tile partitions, 
This affords a good combination of economy 
with thoroughly rigid structures. In this design 
no floor or roof is supported on brick, tile or 
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masonry, but instead rests on reinforced pillars 
from one and a half to two feet thick. 

The absence of hard winter permits a low 
cost of construction in contrast with eastern 
university buildings. At the same time the 
quality of material is first class. General con 
struction, exclusive of mechanical] equipment, 
was obtained as low as 50 cents per cubie foot. 


G. R. B. 


QUOTATIONS 


“THE GREAT INVESTMENT” 
Proressor Tuomas H. Teachers 


College, in his Inglis Lecture at Cambridge last 


BriGcGs, ol 


Thursday night, developed a fundamental thesis 
which, as he surmised, might shock the senti- 
mental ‘and complacent. Its tremors will be 
even more widely felt. They are likely to dis- 
turb also th This 


thesis is in response to the question why the 


practical and the critical. 


State should provide free public education. The 
answer is that “the State supports free public 
schools to perpetuate itself and to promote its 


own interests.” The corollary is that education 
is “a long-term investment,” that the State may 
be “a better place in which to live and a better 
place in which to make a living.” This seems 
a simple principle, but its implications and ap- 
plications would give direction to reforms which 
in their perfection would be revolutionary. 
Not “just any kind” of education is justi- 
fiable. 


of such magnitude, must in order to protect it 


The State, having made an investment 


and insure dividends on it see to it that the edu- 
cative program keeps that end ever in view. Of 
the four means that the State has in the past 
employed for its own perpetuation—war, the 
police force, social pressure, and education— 
“education is the sole means that the State has 
for presenting such knowledge and of ineul- 
eating such attitudes as are necessary for main- 
taining the approved standards of living and 
raising them toward higher ideals.” But edu- 
cation, in peace and for the perpetuation of the 
state, has never defined its objectives so clearly 
or formulated its methods so effectively as it 
has in preserving the State in time of war. 
Once the State becomes itself conscious of why 


it supports education and makes laws com- 
pelling attendance, it will realize that what this 


high authority has said is not a harmless gen- 
erality. It gives to the public school provision 
a comprehensive pragmatic philosophy in which 
The State 


is doing what it can for the betterment of the 


every program must have its basis. 


individual, but in doing so it is looking to th: 
betterment of society and its own salvation. It 
is that informing purpose which alone justifies 
its vast free system—especially in the secondary 
and higher ranges; for few will question th« 
necessity of providing free schools in elementary 
subjects. 

There is a growing opinion that the elemen- 
tary school period may be shortened without 
loss to the pupil by reason of improved skill in 
It is not so much a matter of cur- 
But the secondary pe- 


teaching. 
riculum as of method. 
riod is now the field in which we are in greatest 
need of a philosophy that will define more 
clearly the purpose. As Professor Briggs says, 
the junior high school is the key to our chief 
problem of secondary and higher education. It 
is in that period that the exploration of stu- 
dents’ abilities and capacities should suggest the 
future differentiated course by which each type 
of youth may come into his own highest devel 
opment, and so be of highest value to the State 
that has made its investment in him primarily 
for its own good. 

With all our good intentions and generous 
expenditures, Professor Briggs thinks that an 
educational authority might in the presence otf 
his thesis conceivably be subject to indictment 
for “misappropriation of public funds.” He 
exonerates the individual administrator. Tra- 
dition, the complexity of the problem, the re- 
spectable achievement that has been made and 
the absence of any adequate formulation of 8 
secondary school program would acquit him 
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lhe blame must be more widely borne. Un- 
planned schools have contributed more than all 
other agencies combined, but they cannot bring 
to the State the maximum return for its invest- 

ent unless there is a formulation by the high- 
est educational authorities, with the approval 
of the public, of general and specific objectives 
grounded in a philosophy which recognizes the 
principle of the State’s eminent coneern.—Th« 
Vew York Times. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE PROFESSOR 
Tue college professors have no trade union, 
they have in the American Association of 
University Professors something which performs 
badly needed protective function. For no 
profession needs so profoundly the sense of 
security, of independence in thinking, of free- 
to search wherever the quest for truth may 
Cau, 
Unfortunately, every case where a professor is 


” 
ine Case, 


No professor with personality, with 
in original and inquiring mind, is likely always 
to escape criticism, and criticism may be justi- 
fied. But he should have the sense that if he 
oversteps the vague boundaries his superiors will 
consider the cireumstances with a respect for his 
position as a teacher and a searcher after truth, 
and sometimes he meets no such respect. The 
Association of University Professors, by ap- 
pointing committees of recognized scholars to 
investigate eases where injustice is alleged, and 
by giving occasional publicity to their findings, 
pertorms a publie service of importance. In 
two recent eases it has disclosed peculiarly glar- 
ing injustice, and one may hope and expect that 
the publication of the findings will have an 
effect upon other university administrations. 
At the University of Pittsburgh the associa- 
tion’s committee found that the effort to raise 
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money for an ambitious program of expansion 
had led to a “timidity . . . not consistent with 
“The ad- 


ministration,” it remarked, “might well be less 


a high degree of academic freedom.” 


panie-stricken about the university’s name be- 
ing implicated by the action of an individual 
or a group.” At Pittsburgh the student club 
was dissolved for holding a Mooney-Billings 
meeting, and an instructor in philosophy dis- 
missed for his connection with it. 

At the University of Missouri the panicky 
subservience to outside agitation was even more 
obvious. An assistant professor was summarily 
discharged because students in his course on 
“The Family” had prepared and circulated a 
confidential questionnaire which seemed to some 
citizens of the university town obnoxious. The 
questionnaire may have been ill advised, al- 
though the association’s investigators found no 
evidence that any student had been shocked or 
injured by it; but it was obviously prepared 
and cireulated in serious good faith, and no ex 
cuse appears for the violent application of aca 


demic discipline. “Under the present adminis 


’ 


tration,” the five investigating professors from 
other colleges reported, “the University of Mis 
souri is not an institution where scholars may 
go and work with the assurance of the freedom 
in teaching and research and the security of 
tenure granted in the ranking universities of 
this country.” 

Such a rebuke, coming from such a source, 
should go far to awaken university authorities 
everywhere to the importance of maintaining 
the dignity and independence of their faculty 
members. When university professors who have 
served the cause of scholarship for thirty years 
can be dismissed and disgraced, with less con 
sideration than any street cleaner or farm hand 
would expect and receive, the name “university” 
needs redefinition ——New York Herald Tribune. 


REPORTS 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S REPORT TO 
THE HARVARD BOARD OF 
OVERSEERS 


Tue report of President Lowell to the Board 


ol Overseers for the academic year 1928-29 


licenecenc , ; 
discusses five subjects of more or less general 


popular interest—the age at which students 
enter Harvard College, the increasing use of 
general examinations and tutors, the house plan, 
an athletic tendency and the limitation of num- 
bers in the graduate school. 


The question of age comes in connection with 
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a former movement to reduce the college course 
from four years to three, for although men may 
still graduate in three years, the number who do 
so, which was once as large as 41 per cent., has 
become insignifieant—last year less than 6 per 
cent. One of the arguments used for reducing 
the leneth of the college course was the increase 
in age at which men entered the college. The 
report gives a table of ages from 1856 to 1900, 
in which it appears that the average age, taken 
by periods of five years, ran up from seventeen 
t 


years and about eleven months to a maximum 


of nineteen years and nearly four months in 
1890, and then declined until for the present 
freshman class it is eighteen years and less than 
five months, having declined nearly a year in 


the last forty years. The report adds: 


In spite of recurrent appeals, official and private, 
in spite of statistical studies—like that of Dean 
Holmes in his ‘‘ Youth and the Dean’’—proving 
that those who enter young are superior in both 
behavior and scholarship, some parents still per- 
sist in holding their boys back, or keeping them 
out of college a year after they are prepared, 
under the illusion that they will get more out of 
college if more mature. The reduction in age is 
an inestimable gain, and it would be better still if 
it could be lowered six months more. The normal 
youth at that age is perfectly competent for col- 
lege life and college work, and experience has 
shown that he will, in fact, take more serious ad- 
vantage of it than if his progress is delayed to a 
later time. Perhaps this will be even more true 
when the new Houses are in full operation. 


The report goes on to comment on the spread- 
ing use of general examinations and tutors. It 
says that 


the conceptions underlying the general examination 
and the use of tutors have been making their way 
in more than one direction, with adaptations for 
different conditions. That the seoring of credits 
in courses, to be thereafter dismissed from further 
notice, is an imperfect method of education has at 
last come to be commonly recognized. The idea of 
substituting, or superimposing, some final examina- 
tion that will compel a retention of knowledge ac- 
quired, and a coordination of its fragments for the 
purpose of systematic thought, has been making 
progress; and so has the desire to give the student 
individual attention, guidance and help that will 
fit him for such a searching test. 
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This plan has now been adopted not only by the 
college but in some form and to some extent by 
the schools of medicine, theology, education and 
business administration. Moreover, 


A number of colleges have had for some years 
a system of so-called ‘‘ honor courses,’’ permitting 
more freedom in work to the higher grade juniors 
and seniors, under special guidance and subject ¢ 
a general examination for the degree. In most 
cases the men to whom it applied have been a 
small part of the class; but of late several of 
New England colleges have taken up our pract 
of using the system for the whole body of under 
graduates, thereby dividing the goats from 
sheep after the shearing, instead of before we 
know them apart; for experience has shown that 
many of them grow a fleece which at an earlier 
period we should not have expected. Men are not 
born sheep or goats, and the genus they achieve 
depends much upon volition and incentive. A few 
ther New England colleges have adopted the plan 

the higher grade students alone; and in some 

form the plan tends to spread. This is encour 
aging and helps to strengthen our faith in the 
methods now firmly fixed as a policy of our uni 
versity in those branches of education to w 
it ean properly be applied. 


The report discusses the progress of the house 
plan, the construction of the first two buildings 
and the organization of their personnel. By 
the generosity of Mr. Harkness, they are to be 
ready by the beginning of the next academic 
year, while the remaining houses will be ready 
one year later. The floor plans of the first two 
houses have been sent to the undergraduates, 
and the members of the junior class—next 
year’s seniors—to whom they were sent first, 
have already applied in much larger numbers 
than the two houses can hold. The applica 
tions from the sophomores and freshmen are to 
be received in January. 

In diseussing the house plan, the question o! 
the freshmen is considered, and the reason they 
are not to be included in the new houses is ex 
plained, and the advantages are pointed out 0! 
having them hereafter reside in the Yard, using 
the freshman halls as portions of the new 
houses. On this point the report concludes: 

The house plan is a great experiment, in some 
respects the greatest tried since the college was 
founded; but it is the consummation of the 


5 Seeman 
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nges that have been going on for many years. 

It follows upon that of the general examination, 
tutors and the reading periods, and without 

, might not be wise. They are all directed to 

g the student more individual attention, and 

at the same time making him more dependent 
»pon his own efforts; to enlarging self-education 
under guidance with more guidance. This involves 
q serious and mature attitude of mind on the part 
undergraduate. It signifies the tone of a 

ersity as contrasted with that of the school- 
The problem of the college is a moral one, 
ening the desire to develop one’s own mind, 
and character; and this is much promoted by 
g in surroundings and an atmosphere con- 
| to that The 
ly serious body, with a strong sense of per- 


object. seniors are now a 
nal and corporate responsibility; and much can 
lone by placing the younger classmen in close 
ntact with the The 
social device for a moral purpose. 


older ones. houses are a 


In regard to athletics, the report says, in 


yf « 


Of late years, therefore, two diverse tendencies 

been at work in athletics. Within the uni- 
rsity there has been an enlarging effort for uni 
rsal physieal training, fostered by compulsory 
exercise for freshmen, and by stimulating, as far 
as possible, intramural sports. In this way large 
umbers of men are brought to take strenuous and 
enjoyable exercise, as is proved by the number of 
crews on the river, of men practicing for football, 

the track, or playing in the tennis and squash 
courts. The students themselves by no means re- 
gard athleties as the business of the few, while the 
They 

d to take a very rational view of the various 
opportunities in college life, and do not place 
undue emphasis upon the spectacular. At the 


great mass sit upon bleachers and cheer. 


ime time the tendency outside the university has 
It has been that of increased 
endance, demand for more seats, treating the 


en very different. 


o++ 


; 


ercollegiate contests as occasions of great sig- 
and, in general, magnifying their im- 
yrtance without regard to the effect on the higher 
purposes of the college. 
Recreation and competitive sports are excellent, 
nay indispensable, in the training of youth; and 


heance, 


ereollegiate contests are valuable, if not essen- 
in keeping up the general interest in sports 
this kind, but they may be overdone. The two 


of 


great nations of antiquity, whose language, deeds 
and thoughts our colleges have always taught, had 
games publiely attended and attracting wide in- 


+ 


terest, but conducted on different principles. No 
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people ever set more store by competitive athletic 
contests than the Greeks; none valued and com 
memorated success more highly. Their sports at 
Yet with them the object 


was, and always remained, the cultivation of phys 


tracted large crowds. 


ical excellence in men. Nothing was al 


lowed to obscure that purpose, everything else was 
With the Romans, on the con 


young 


subordinated to it. 
trary, the primary object was the entertainment 
of the spectators, the performers becoming more 
and more professional, while the training of youth 
in health and strength was lost from sight almost 
altogether. Is not the Greek principle preferable 
to the 
frequent intercollegiate games, with the attracting 


Roman for our colleges? But with our 
of huge crowds at short intervals, and continuous 
publicity, are we not slipping into the Roman at 
titude of mind? 

contest of a kind 
ardor in athletics. 


The Greeks thought one great 
in a year enough to sustain 
May it not be that a single 

-ach would do the 


intercollegiate meet in sport 


same? Many of the alumni are slipping into the 
Roman attitude of mind, while the authorities of 
the university are striving to follow the Greek con 
ception of these things. On the part of the vast 


majority of alumni this is quite unconscious. 
They would undoubtedly, if presented with the 
alternative, approve of the Greek rather than the 
Roman attitude in our colleges; but the subject 
is not presented to them in that way, appearing 
simply as a matter of gratification in seeing and 
taking their friends to the game. It may, there 
fore, be worth while to state the question as it lies 
in the minds of those responsible for the training 


of young men. 


In regard to the graduate school, the report 
points out that in most of the larger depart 
ments of the university the numbers have now 
been restricted, on the principle that the uni- 
versity can do more good by giving an excellent 
education to smaller bodies rather than a less 
The 


time has come to consider whether this process 


thorough training to more numerous ones. 


might not be wisely applied to the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, whose numbers in 
creased in the last twenty-one years from 424 to 
1,003, to which—for purpose of the burden 
laid upon the instructing staff—must be added 
323 graduate students at Radcliffe College. It 
is suggested that the service to learning and to 
the country would be increased by expending 
the labor upon the portion best qualified to 
profit thereby. 
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The question is not a new one, although hitherto 
it has not taken the form of a limitation of num- 
bers. It has been urged for some years in these 
reports, and in those of the deans, that men in- 
tending to become scholars, who are working for 
the doctorate, should be separated from those who 
do not propose to do so, or who are not sufficiently 
prepared to be candidates. Now the growth of the 
school has forced the question whether it would 
not be better to restrict ourselves to men who show 
some promise of going far. Nor would this be a 
hardship on those who have not the native ability, 
or whose preparation is defective, since the oppor- 
tunities for graduate study in the universities and 
larger colleges of the country are almost limitless, 


and this is true in New England as elsewhere. 


President Lowell makes a highly radical sug- 


gestion in this connection. 


A drastic solution, and one well-nigh automatic, 
would be that of abandoning the degree of master 
of arts altogether, and admitting to the school only 
men who can at once become candidates for the 
doctorate. At present our bachelor’s degree with 
honors in a special field, involving a general ex- 
amination and a thesis, is a better measure of 
capacity than the master’s degree, which requires 
four grades of B in as many courses in related 
subjects, and can be obtained with industry by a 
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man of moderate ability. Yet there are every 
year many failures to win it. Proposals have 
been made to raise the standard by requiring a 
general examination or a thesis, or both. But th 
degree has a commercial value, being commonly 
required by school boards for appointment to 
teaching positions in high schools, and one may 
doubt whether much would be gained by raising 
our standard above that which is usually required. 
There is a tendency in America to make a fetish 
of degrees, which, in some of its effects, is not 
unlike the counting of credits in courses, whereof 
the evils, long denounced here, are coming to be 
widely felt. One of the products has been the 
academic impression that degrees must follow one 
another in a regular succession, that the master’s 
degree can not be conferred until after the bach 
elor’s, or the doctor’s degree until the master’s 
has been taken, with the result that a man, other 
wise qualified to proceed toward his general ex 
amination for the doctorate and his thesis, has 
been practically obliged to seore credits for four 
courses. Surely the function of our graduat 
school is to train scholars of the highest caliber; 
and we may well ask whether this would not li 
done better if we admitted only students appar 
ently capable of attaining something near that 
aim, gave them greater freedom in doing so and 
associated them together as a band of prospective 
scholars in a body not containing men with less 
ambitious aims. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT DO MY STUDENTS THINK 
ABOUT MY TEACHING? 


Wuat do my students think about my teach- 
ing? Are they interested? Do they consider 
the assignments reasonable? Is the course sub- 
stantial? Are the students stimulated? Do my 
students prefer the discussion or the lecture 
method? Do they think the quizzes fair? Do 
they regard the course as helpful and practical 
or theoretical and vague? Am I “teaching up” 
to my students or “down” to them? And now, 
since the world congress of psychologists at 
New Haven where character and personality 
were reenthroned, what do my students think of 
my humor? Do I seem to them arbitrary or 
open-minded? Do they consider my attitude 
to be one of friendship or “wiser than thou, 
holier than thou”? Do I have certain man- 
nerisms which detract of which I am wholly 


unaware? Do I seem to my students to be hav- 
ing a good time in my teaching or do I seem 
worried, tired of my job? These are problems 
in which every teacher, and particularly every 
teacher of education, should have an interest. 
Some teachers claim that they do not care 
what the students think about their teaching. 
The writer believes they ought to care. They 
should eare not only about what their stu- 
dents “think” but how they “feel” about specilie 
problems of content, technique and personality. 
Teacher-rating schemes dealing with gross rat- 
ings of such ill-defined traits as personality, 
confidence, poise, ete., are historically in disre- 
pute. We must somehow attack the problem of 
student responses to the teacher. When my 
ultimate success or failure as a teacher is writ- 
ten in the Eternal Book, it will be not in terms 
of vague character ratings of other members 0! 
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the teaching eraft, but in terms of how students 
have responded to me. We teachers of teachers 
talk much about meeting individual needs, apti- 
tudes, interests, desires ad infinitum, yet we 
have done little thus far in our own classrooms 
to ascertain how our students do really “think” 
and “feel Are we educating our students in 
edueation to be critically minded toward good 
teaching? If so, why not let them start with 
us? For the sake of science and their future 
fratres, our students are glad to give us the 
data suggested at the beginning of this article. 


” 


The writer recently submitted to his students 
at the end of courses in education the following 
checking list. This checking list contains items 
of the new-type test variety. The majority of 
the items were to be marked “true” or “false”; 
some were to be checked. Two hundred stu- 
dents were thus examined, fifty-three of whom 
were teachers of experience, the others under- 
eraduate juniors and seniors. No names were 
placed on the papers, and the students were 
asked to mark each question in terms of their 
sincere reactions. This truth-revealing instru- 
ment follows. It is hoped it may be suggestive 
to many a teacher’s invocation: 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 


CHECKING List SUBMITTED TO STUDENTS 


1. The course included (underline) : 
1. Too much 
2. Right amount 
3. Too little 
2. There should have been more lecture and less 
discussion. 
3. Quizzes were announced with a reasonable 
length of time for preparation, 
5. The statement of the instructor at the begin- 
ning of the course that marks would depend 
partly upon class discussion increased the 
number participating. 
believe that usually quizzes should be pre- 
viously announced. 
7. Diseussion on details was too prolonged gen- 
erally. 
8. I prefer the true-false type of test. 
9. Class discussion wandered unprofitably to 
irrelevant subjects. 
10. The true-false tests were too detailed. 
ll. Interest lagged because of lack of variety in 
teaching method. 


_ 
a 


r= 


14. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


26. 
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The true-false tests should have tested 
‘facts’? more and ‘‘points of view’? less. 

Class discussion should have been more defi 
nite on reading assignments. 

The true-false tests have led to (underline): 
1, more 


2. same preparation on my part than the 


S fee essay type. 


Voluntary contributions should be sought more 
and specific students questioned less, 

Comparatively few members of the class par 
ticipated in discussion. 

Usually, the 
thought provoking. 

Usually, the student can guess the answer the 


instructor’s questions were 


instructor desires. 

The instructor is arbitrary toward opinions 
expressed in class. 

By the system of correcting papers in class, 
the true-false test is an excellent teaching 
device. 

In assignments reading, 
emphasis should have been placed on recent 
periodical literature and less on books. 

There was a spirit of cooperation between 
the instructor and the class. 

Classes have begun and ended promptly. 


of outside more 


The instructor too often places the name of 
the individual called upon before the ques 
tion. 

More intensive study of one text would have 
been better than the several reading assign 
ments, 

The preparation required of the students in 
the course has been (underline) : 

1. Too little 
2. Reasonable 
3. Too great 

The instructor should have talked more about 
his personal experiences in the educational 
field, 

The instructor was too theoretical. 

True-false tests should be supplemented by 
essay quizzes. 

In the conduct of the class, the instructor is 
just and impartial toward individual mem 
bers. 

Preparation on outside assignments should 
have been more definitely checked up. 

I approve of the problem or topic method of 
instruction used in this course. 

University students in a course like this should 
be definitely checked up from day to day 
on preparation. 

There has been a regrettable lack of decisive 
conclusion in class discussion due to unwar- 














40. 


41. 


43. 


46. 
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ranted consideration of the varying opin 
ions expressed. 

There have been (underline) : 

1. too few 
2. right number tests. 
3. too many 

This principle has been adhered to in the 
course—‘‘The main purpose of the class 
period is to teach,’’ 

The instructor teaches (underline): 

1. ‘‘down to’’ the class, 
> "a5" 
3. ‘up to’’ 

Students have been given a reasonable time 
for deliberation in answering a question. 
The following principle has been emphasized 
in this course-—‘‘The recitation is a place 
where students should ‘get’ and ‘give.’ ’’ 
Students have been given fair recognition in 
the recitation in proportion to their ability 

or desire to contribute. 

In a course like this, all students should be 
called upon an approximately equal number 
of times. 

The instructor encourages the asking of ques 
tions by students, and gives reasonable con- 
sideration to the questions. 

The instructor seldom answers a question 
asked by a student until other students have 
suggested answers. 

The instructor uses too much illustration. 

The illustrations of the instructor are (under- 
line): 1. Well-chosen 

2. Far-fetched 
3. Not pertinent 

A student who asks a question usually feels 
that the question has been examined in a 
manner that is satisfactory to him. 

The class recitation would indicate careful 
preparation on the part of the instructor. 
The instructor w 

the class longer to elicit a contribution from 


be justified in delaying 


the timid or less capable student. 

The instructor should take some class time for 
review before tests. 

Students offering wrong or unprofitable an- 
swers are made sport of, embarrassed and 
sometimes ridiculed. 

The work of the class is undisturbed by such 
distractions as whispering, laughing, etc. 
The discipline of the class should be more 

free, less repressive. 

The teacher should encourage better work by 


’? more, 


emphasizing ‘‘ marks 
This course has (underline): 
my interest in the field 


l. increased 


68. 


~_ 
to 


74. 


. equally interesting 
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2. left unchanged of education. 
3. decreased 

This course has made me feel that teac! 
is (underline) : 


more interesting 
than I former!) 


less interesting thought. 


In this course things once started have been 


satisfactorily completed or disposed of. 
The instructor seems to be (underline) : 
1. ‘‘ Having a good time’’ 
2. ‘‘Worried’’ 
3. ‘Tired of job’’ 
The instructor insists too much on 
across’’ his own ideas. 
Much difficulty has been experienced in getting 
the library books for assigned readings 
particularly 


ce 


putt 


This course has emphasized 
‘‘training in thinking.’’ 

Assignments have been clear and definite. 

The instructor has certain mannerisms whi 
detract appreciably from effective presen 
tation. 

A reasonable time limit for tests has 
given. 

Attendance has been taken economically. 

The attention of the class has been keen 
continuous. 

The instructor shows students proper cour 
tesy and consideration. 

The instructor has seemed to know definit 
what he was trying to accomplish in 
lesson. 

In the conduct of this course, the instructor 
has carried out in practice the principles, 
technique, ete., which he has advocated and 
taught. 

The instructor compels the student to answ 
the question he has asked. 

The instructor shows the relation of each class 
period to the larger topic under considera 
tion. 

The instructor uses (underline) : 

1. Too much humor 

2. Desirable amount of humor 

3. Too little humor 

The instructor takes his work with (under 
line) : 

1. Too great seriousness 

2. Desirable seriousness 

3. Too little seriousness 

The instructor assumes toward students an 
undesirable ‘‘wiser than thou, holier than 
thou’’ attitude. 

The instructor at times exaggerates the im 
portance of minor points, ideas, etc. 
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-s This course has been too general, too in- 
tangible; it should have been more definite, 


more specific. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

Modesty, brevity and chagrin prevent the 
tabulation and the interpretation of all the data 
nvolved. Two sets of conclusions seem to the 

iter to emanate from this experiment. 

|. General subjective conclusions as to the 

wc of such a technique. (A) The technique 
represents a form of practical research dis- 


ruishable, as Dr. Charters has recently in- 


dicated, from research. Researchers in 


education a decade ugo were critical of all re- 


pure 


lts not generally applicable or convertible 
to legal tender. An experiment such as this 
ne has its chief value not in the general ap- 
plicability of the specific quantitative results 
obtained, but in its specific contribution to the 


experimenter. The results do tell him sig- 
fieantly what his students think about him. 


The technique is generally applicable. The 
experiment represents a type of simple, practi- 
research which, in the writer’s opinion, 
uuld be the 
rough the graduate level. The 
yrshiped at the throne of standard deviations, 


kindergarten 
writer has 


fostered from 


relation coefficients and regression equations. 
He has handled norms with a fidelity bordering 
on the mock He has learned that a 
: can be made to do almost anything if 
one will treat it kindly. He finds himself not 
interested so much, however, in the norm for 


heroic. 


teachers who make good assignments as in the 
“What do students think 
assignments ?” 


question, my own 
bout my 

(B) The teacher in using the checking list 
should recognize that the technique gives the 
Suppose that stu- 
It may be 
a particular teacher has good reasons of 
It may be that 
competent to judge. The 
writer submits this thesis, however, that in the 
final judgment, students’ “thinks” and “feels” 
should be given a hearing in the court which 
appraises curriculum and method. Dr. P. W. 
L. Cox has well said, “If students dislike or are 
bored by a subject, if large numbers fail, then 
the content and method must be examined 
critically; for no matter how much justifica- 


‘inal answer to no problem. 
nts do prefer the true-false test. 
that 
iis own for using the essay. 


students are not 
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tion it may have in ‘scientific’ technique, it is 
useless if it does not educate, does not arouse 
the interests of students.”* Dr. R. B. Raup has 
brilliantly illuminated the same idea in his re- 
cent article on the “Limitations of the Scien- 
tifie Method.’’? 

(C) The technique used in this experiment 
seems more desirable than the frequently used 
The list 


reaction plan used in this experiment seems 


general “reaction plan.” ehecking 
superior to the general “reaction plan” for two 
reasons: (a) The students’ reactions under 
the general reaction plan are so often vague. 
The students do not see on the one hand, or 
been 


other their reactions have not 


(b) The technique here suggested 


on the 
definitized. 
enables the teacher to check himself in terms of 
specific points about which he would like infor- 
mation. 

(D) The teacher can check himself with dif- 
weak or 


ferent groups. He ean focalize on 


questionable procedures. Corrective self-teach- 
ing should result in improvement. 

(E) The technique involved in this experi- 
ment trains the teacher in taking criticism. 
Most teachers, indeed most homines, natively 
cost, 


criticism. Somehow, at 
3 


through “defense mechanisms’” 


resent any 
or otherwise, 
we mortals must protect the ego. But as teach- 
ers, we must learn to “take it.” Teachers in 
general have certain detracting mannerisms of 
which they are totally oblivious. To discover 
that a large per cent. of their students have 
discovered these mannerisms is gall and worm- 
that 


»rize-fighters who can not “take it” are short- 
t=) 


wood. But we must learn teachers and 


lived professionally. Here is a field rich in 
possibilities for even the teacher of character 
education. 

II. Specific conclusions based on interpreta- 


(A) 


The two groups, experienced and inexperienced 


tion of quantitative data of checking list. 


teachers, as groups, indicate marked corre- 


spondence in their positive or negative attitude 
toward the major problems involved. Specif- 


ically, if in general the experienced group of 


1P. W. L, Cox, ‘Curriculum Adjustment in the 
Secondary School,’’ Lippincott, 1925. 

2R. B. Raup, ‘‘Limitations of the Scientific 
Method,’’ 
1928, 

3 Orlie M. Clem, ‘‘ Defense Mechanisms,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, November 21, 1925. 
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teachers approved ot a certain procedure, the 
inexperienced group did also. 
(B) There 


the experienced and inexperienced group of 


was much disagreement between 


teachers in their reaction to specific detailed 
questions. 

(C) The data 
experienced teachers demand less definiteness 
finality in the 
outcome of The 


may be due to the fact that experience In teach- 


would seem to indicate that 


in elass assignments, also less 


class discussions. difference 


ing has shown them there are no final answers 
to many educational problems. 

(D) The data tend to indicate that experi- 
enced teachers prefer less class time for review 
than the The results of the 


checking list as well as the general class at- 


inexperienced. 


titude of the two groups indicate that the ex- 
perienced group was more interested than the 
inexperienced in securing a maximum amount 
of material in the class periods of the course. 
They were therefore ready to do their own re- 
view outside of class. Perhaps, also, they 
thought less review necessary. 

(E) The results of this experiment show that 
judgment of a desirable amount of humor is 
chiefly subjective. The totals for both groups 
reveal roughly a normal distribution curve. 

(F') The experienced teachers are less critical 
in noting mannerisms than the inexperienced 
This probably means that the experi- 


enced teachers are more coneerned with learn- 


teachers. 
ing products than with the personal eecen- 
tricities or idiosynerasies of the instructor. 
The factor of age may also have an influence 
on relative values in this regard. 

(G) Experienced teachers desire to know less 
about the personal educational experiences of 
the instructor than the inexperienced teachers. 
The experienced teachers are evidently inter- 
ested more in new methods and new techniques 
than in “hashing over” the instructor’s experi- 
ences. It is an interesting interrogatory on 
the value of so-called “practical” courses in 
education for experienced teachers. 

(H) The data indicate that comparatively 
the experienced teachers desire more course con- 
tent than the inexperienced teachers. 

(7) Both groups predominantly prefer the 
Only four students 


The inexperienced 


true-false test to the essay. 
preferred sprung quizzes. 
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teachers showed a greater preference than the 
experienced for examination questions testing 
facts rather than points of view. Both groups 
predominantly believe the true-false test is an 
excellent teaching device when the papers are 
corrected in elass. 

(J) Both groups predominantly prefer the 
problem method of teaching. 

(K) Both groups are unanimous in their dis- 
approval of day-to-day checking up on tasks 
done, in university classes. 

(L) The experienced teachers 
more use of illustration than the inexperienced. 


approve of 


Experience in teaching seems to show the value 
of illustration in teaching, as the writer has 
shown elsewhere.* 
Orie M. Clem 
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